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KATHARINE BECKMAN, 
member Gary AFT, took some 
of the convention photographs 
which appeared in the October 
issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 


EMERSON L. FISHBAUGH, 
member of the Newark and Lick- 
ing County Federation of Teach- 
ers, Newark, Ohio, was in charge 
of the advertising for the annual 
Labor Day edition of the New- 
ark Leader, sponsored by the 
Newark Federation of Labor. 


F. S. ANDERSON, § assistant 
principal at Erie, Strong-Vincent 
High School, and director of so- 
cial studies for the Erie school 
district, who was one of the 
founders of the Erie Teachers 
Federation, has been appointed 
rent director for Erie County, 
Pa. Mr. Anderson studied housing 
in Sweden in 1938. 


FRANK M. ROSE, former pres- 
ident of Local 200, resigned from 
the Seattle High Schools a year 
ago to become director of re- 
search of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor. 


CHARLES P. GREENE, mem- 
ber of Local 252, was Democratic 
candidate for assemblyman of 
the first district of Milwaukee 
County, Wis. He is a delegate 
from the Teachers Union to the 
Federated Trades Council and to 
the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI’S page in 
the January, 1942 issue of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER was reprinted 
in the South Indian Teacher for 
May, 1942. 


RAYMOND R. REED, State 
Organizational Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of 
Teachers, suggests that AFT 
members place the AMERICAN 
Teacuer in the hands of non- 
members, after they have finished 
with their copies. He suggested 
further that they underline ma- 
terials on the local situation. 


WILLIAM MONPRODE, editor 
of the New Jersey Teacher, 
official organ of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Teachers, 
has been elected president of the 
Hasbrouck Heights Teachers 
Association. 

















WIN SEATS IN CONGRESS 











MICHAEL MANSFIELD, Missoula, 
Montana, AFT member, who was 
elected to Congress in the recent 
election. 


HOWARD J. McMURRAY. Union 
member from Local 223, who was 
elected to Congress from a Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, district. 





Two Union 
Elected to 


Mike Mansfield 
Wins Congressional Seat 


Local 497 of the American Fed 
eration of Teachers is proud of Mike 
Mansfield. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the AFT and has been active 
in its work at all times, serving for 
a long time as its treasurer. At the 
recent election he was chosen con- 
gressman from the First District of 
Montana and we therefore now give 
him to the country. 

Mansfield is 39 years old and has 
for the past eight years taught his- 
tory and political science at Mon- 
tana State University, where he was 
assistant professor on temporary 
leave of absence at the time of his 
election to Congress. He has taught 
in particular Latin American, Rus- 
sian and Far Eastern History and is 
therefore well-informed on many of 
the most important questions that 
will come before Congress. He will 
give a good account of himself. 

Born and reared in Montana, edu- 
cated in the schools of Great Falls, 
the School of Mines at Butte, Mon- 
tana State University at Missoula, 
with some graduate work following 
his MA at MSU, at the University 
of California, Mansfield brings to 
his work in Congress an informed 
mind and a practical experience, for 





he has worked as a mucker, miner, 
sampler, and assistant mining engi- 
neer, has served in the US Navy in 
World War I, was for two years fol- 
lowing the War stationed in the Far 
East while in the service, and has 
been a member of the Missoula 
Chapter of the American Legion as 
well as Local 497 of the AFT. To 
this equipment in training, experi- 
ence, and natural intelligence Mans- 
field adds a sincere devotion to his 
country, loyalty to his district, which 
he knows well, and the courage to 
do a good job in Congress in the 
critical days that lie ahead of us. 

Local 497 hates to lose him but is 
proud to send Mike Mansfield to 
Washington and to Congress. 

W. P. Crark. 


Howard McMurray, AFT, 
Elected to Congress 


On November 3, 1942, Dr. How- 
ard J. McMurray, Professor of Po- 
litical Science of the University Ex- 
tension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, member of AFT since 
1936, was elected to Congress from 
the Fifth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin. Since 1935, Professor 
McMurray has been conducting Ex- 
tension classes in the fields of Amer- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Ten New AFT Locals 
Chartered in Three Months 


According to a report from Secretary-Treas- 
urer Irvin R. Kuenzli, ten new AFT locals have 
been organized since August, 1942. During the 
same period last year, no locals were chartered. 
The organizing drive continues last year’s spurt, 
when 42 new locals were chartered, 

The new AFT locals chartered are: No. 725, 
Wichita, Kansas; No. 726, Conneaut, Ohio; No. 
727, Sacramento, California; No. 728, Millstadt, 
Illinois; No. 729, Bayonne, New Jersey; No. 
730, Flathead County, Montana; No. 731, Nanti- 
coke, Pennsylvania; No. 732, Ashland, Ken- 
tucky; No. 733, Elizabeth, New Jersey; No. 734, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. This is one of the most 
successful periods of organizing in the history of 
the Teachers Union. 


‘American Teacher’ Features 
Two Pages on Cooperatives 


Careful readers of the AMERICAN TEACHER will 
note that in this issue, pages 16 and 17 are 
devoted to fifteen pictures illustrating the growth 
of the cooperative movement throughout the 
United States. We have but 32 pages each month, 
and this month two pages are devoted to the 
cooperative movement because we think that 
this is the best answer to the barring by NBC 
and CBS, of the radio program “Let’s Get To- 
gether, Neighbor,” sponsored by the Cooperative 
League. As nearly as we can figure out from the 
reams of material in our office, the program was 
barred because it was “controversial.”” We might 
suggest that pages 16 and 17 can easily be 
detached for those who would like to post them 
on a school bulletin board. If there is a demand, 
we might reprint the pages as a poster. 


Ruth Dodds Warns Against 
‘Practical Education, Inc.’ 


Practical Education Incorporated, recently 
organized in California, is another aspect of the 
divergent attacks upon free public education. 
This organization, taking advantage of wide- 
spread discussion of the three R’s in the press 
and on the radio, proposes to conduct educational 
surveys in communities in California and 
throughout the nation, the conclusions of which 
are apparently guaranteed in advance. 

The stated purposes of Practical Education 
Incorporated are: to conduct surveys, to recom- 
mend such changes in content and method of 








school curriculum as the surveys indicate are 
needed, to establish Research Bureaus, to con- 
duct state and national publicity campaigns, to 
establish educational rehabilitation programs, 
to initiate changes in the established educational 
systems. The directors, among whom is a pub- 
lic school teacher, may acquire or dispose of 
property in pursuance of these purposes. 


It appears that the method of procedure will 
be to invite a selected group in a given communi- 
ty to a closed meeting where a representative of 
the organization will indicate the failures of the 
public schools and suggest that present systems 
are too expensive. Those present will be urged 
to join the organization, paying a membership 
fee, and to circulate petitions which demand a 
re-emphasis of the three R’s. Obviously the ob- 
taining of signatures will not be difficult. It has 
been indicated that the next move will be to take 
these petitions to the local board of education 
as evidence of widespread dissatisfaction with the 
schools. The board of education, it is hoped, 
will then contribute to the organization or em- 
ploy it to conduct a survey. 

Members of the AFT in California have been 
especially concerned because the claim has been 
made that the AFT has endorsed this organiza- 
tion and because some of its members have been 
named as personally sponsoring it. The accusa- 
tion has been denied by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the California Federation of Teachers, by 
the national vice-president residing in California 
and by the individuals named as sponsors. 


While we, as teachers, expect and welcome the 
close scrutiny of education by the public, AFT 
members accept the responsibility of assisting in 
the defense of American education against ide- 
ological and financial attacks. 

Rutu Dopps. 


US Office Reports 
Educational Trends, 1940-41 


The following summary of information about 
US educational trends, for the school year end- 
ing June 30, 1941, was released recently by the 
Office of Education. 


Enrollments. Enrollments as a whole continue 
to decrease. There were 137,404 fewer pupils in 
1940-41 than in 1939-40. The decrease was 
especially noticeable in the elementary grades 
where the decrease was 249,873. High school en- 
rollments still continue to increase, although at 
a lessened rate. The increase for the one-year 


+ 


period was 112,469. The birth rates of the past 
few years would indicate that we might expect 
considerable decreases for three or four years 
more in elementary schools, after which we may 
again expect increases. High school enrollments 
have continued to increase rapidly to date, espe- 
cially because of the tendency of a greater per- 
centage of the population to continue their edu- 


cation. We may expect a decline in high school 
enrollments following 1940-41, partly due to 


population declines reaching the high school ages 
but especially due to pupils leaving school to 
enter wartime industry. Previous to preparations 
for war activity, the number of boys in high 
school was nearly equal to the number of girls; 
but of the 112,469 gain during the past year, 
only 22,654 were boys, indicating that many 
boys are staying out of school to take jobs. 


Attendance. Although the decrease in enroll- 
ments was only 137,404 for all schools, the av- 
erage daily attendance declined 494,707. There 
is no doubt that most of this falling off is due to 
pupils leaving school the latter part of the year 
to enter industry. 

Instructional Staff and Salaries. The decrease 
in enrollment is reflected in a decline of approx- 
imately 4, in the instructional staff. The 
smaller numbgr of principals is due mostly to a 
more careful} following of the definition of a 
principal; i.e., a person who teaches more than 
half of his time should be counted as a teacher. 
The average salary of a member of the instruc- 
tional staff ($1,470) was $29.00 more than the 
previous year. Thirty-two of the 45 states re- 
porting had an increase in the average salary. 


Expenditures. The increase in total current 
expense excluding interest from 1939-40 to 
1940-41 was approximately fifty million dollars. 
The current expense per pupil in average daily 
attendance increased from $88.09 to $92.38. All 
of the 45 states reporting showed an increase in 
the cost per pupil in average daily attendance. 
Capital outlay decreased from $257,973,600 in 
1939-40 to $148,824,600, a decrease of $109,- 
149,000 or 42 per cent. Under the system of war 
priorities, the item of capital outlay will become 
very small. The major building difficulty is in 
localities where the school population has been 
increased due to the mushroom growth of war 
industries. Interest payments are considerably 
less due to a reduction of over $200,000,000 in 
school debts outstanding during the past five 
years. 
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How We Did It! 


These four pages (5-9) explain how three AFT Locals 
did it—organized teachers institutes in Detroit 


worked out a program with the CLU Education Com 
mittee in Philadelphia. and interested many Toledo 
groups in “penny milk” and a lunch program for 
under-nourished children. 





Michigan Locals 
Sponsor Institutes 


EACHERS Unions in the metropolitan De- 
oo area held two institutes in October, 
both authorized by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Teachers attending them 
received their regular salary. 

The Michigan law requires the State Superin- 
tendent to authorize the holding of teachers’ in- 
stitutes. These institute programs are financed 
by institute fees collected from teachers when 
their annual contracts are issued. In most coun- 
ties and in a number of the larger districts, pro- 
grams are held in the spring. 

The situation has been complicated, however, 
by the fact that the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation has also been authorized to conduct fall 
institutes for a number of years. Union mem- 
bers, while not claiming that these; ‘all institutes 
were illegal, have maintained thit they were 
extra-legal in that they have not been financed 
out of public funds or teachers’ institute fees. 
The programs have been financed entirely out of 
membership dues paid to the MEA. They have 
been used as a device for forcing teachers to join 
that organization. Failure to join the MEA has 
in various instances resulted either in loss of 
salary for the duration of the institute, or in the 
requirement that teachers report to their school 
for whatever duties might be assigned to them. 
The character of the control exercised by the 
MEA seemed, too, to lead to a gradual decline 
in the quality of program, which was reflected in 
a growing apathy among teachers. 

Last year for the first time, following approval 
of a request from the Michigan Federation of 
Teachers for authorization to conduct an insti- 
tute, a successful two-day program of general 
meetings and conferences was conducted in De- 
troit. Attendance, which ran well over two thou- 
sand, included both union and non-union teach- 
ers. A general invitation had been extended to 
all teachers to attend, irrespective of organiza- 
tional affiliation. 


Expenses of the institutes are borne mainly by 
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the Michigan Federation of Teachers and indi- 
vidual locals. 

This year, in addition to the program for the 
Detroit and Wayne County teachers, a second 
institute was organized for teachers from several 
surrounding counties, meeting*in Detroit early 
in October. 

The general theme of both institute programs 
was “The Impact of the War on Education,” 
which the institute committees believed tied in 
quite naturally with the AFT national conven- 
tion concern with “The Schools, the War, and 
the Peace.” Guest speakers at the institute ses- 
sions were Henry Bloch, T. V. Smith and Louis 
Wirth, all of the University of Chicago. The 
morning discussion groups were well-attended by 
teachers who had ideas which they presented 
forcefully and well. Such timely topics as “Pri- 
orities in Education,” “Teaching War Economy,” 
“War Time Employment of School Children,” 
“Education for World Democracy,” “Teachers’ 
Services in the Community,” “Shortages in Edu- 
cation,” “Vocational Education,” and “Health 
and Physical Fitness” engaged their attention 
for well over two hours. 

A continuations committee was set up to ap- 
praise the institute, make plans for future instir 
tute programs, and give suggestions to: partici- 
pating groups as to ways and means of imple- 
menting recommendations made in the several 
discussion groups. 

In sponsoring independent, actively-supported 
teacher institutes, AFT members in Michigan 
believe they are making a direct contribution to 
the achievement of a greater degree of democracy 
in education through increased teacher partici- 
pation in the planning and conduct of profes- 
sional programs. 





At the Detroit Conference: (left) Mrs. Laura Osborne, 
member of the Detroit Board of Education; (right) 
Dr. Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. one of the 
speakers. 











Educating With Labor 


By HARRY FERLEGER 


“Kn alliance of labor, teachers, and professional edu- 
cators, all dressed up and all knowing where to go and 
what to go after is certain to prove to be a contribution 
of inestimable value to the fighting battalions of labor, 
democracy, and defense in this crisis.”“—J. B. S. Hard- 
man in the John Dewey Yearbook, ‘Workers’ Education 
in the United States.” 


ART ONE on this theme was written by 
Alice Hanson, vice-president of Local 3. 


In her article,* Miss Hanson sketched the pat- 
tern of an alliance of labor and teachers. At 


our last AFT convention, a number of the dele- 
gates were discussing that article in connection 
with the relationship between their locals and 
the central labor bodies. Many of the locals ap- 
peared to have sound and organic relationships, 
while other locals felt like visitors at the meet- 
ings of the central trades council. 

The experiences of Local 3 may be helpful. 
Our success in developing our alliance with labor 
is more noteworthy, since it came on the heels 
of the expulsion of the previous local. We de- 
cided at the outset that instead of perpetually 
requesting the support of labor, we would em- 
phasize the service we could render within the 
labor movement. 

As chairman of Local 3’s delegation to the 
Central Labor Union, I was appointed chairman 
of the Education Committee of the CLU. Our 
committee consisted of fellow-unionists from the 
ILGWU, the Electrical Workers, the Teamsters, 
and the Biscuit Makers. As is the usual case 
in most centrai bodies, the Education Commit- 
tee became the basket into which all community 
activities were tossed, so that committee was in 
a sense a small Office of Civilian Defense. Dur- 
ing the past year the Education Committee un- 
dertook many activities. Delegates to the CLU 
in other parts of the country can take from these 
activities the conclusions which may be of bene- 
fit in their area. 

One of the first fields we entered was that of 
child care. We saw to it that the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor and Education Association, an or- 
ganization supported by our community fund, 
enlarged its board of directors to include rep- 
resentatives of the Central Labor Union and the 
CIO Council. On public school matters, the 


*Alice Hanson’s article, ‘‘An Alliance of Labor and Teachers,” 
appeared in the February, 1942 American TEACHER. 


Central Labor Union aided the free lunch cam- 
paign; and it was largely a flood of resolutions 
and personal letters from the Central Labor 
Union and its affiliates which compelled the 
Board of Education to grant one thousand 
twenty-dollar scholarships to pupils for the sum- 
mer high schools. The Child Care Committee 
of Local 3 under the direction of Rebecca Alt- 
schuler and Rose Huston initiated the first city- 
wide conference on the day care of children of 
working mothers in defense industries. Dele- 
gates from the Central Labor Union participated 
in this conference. 

A second field of activity was that of consumer 
protection. Most of the central bodies have not 
yet come round to appointing special commit- 
tees on consumer problems, and naturally these 
went into the Education Committee’s hopper. 
We joined the Philadelphia Consumer’s Feder- 
ation, an organization of labor and community 
groups; we brought information from the co- 
operative movement into the Central Labor Un- 
ion meetings. As chairman, I was asked to 
serve on the Consumer’s Protection Committee 
of the Civilian Defense Council. One of the 
projects of this defense committee was to join 
with the Board of Education in the preparation 
of a course to train leaders in the consumer field, 
and at present thirty members of Local 3 are 
taking that course. 

A third field of activity was undertaken with 
the help of Alice Hanson, chairman of the 
Workers Education Committee, and Sophie 
Gevov, chairman of War Activities Committees 
of Local 3. With the assistance of these com- 
mittees, members of Local 3 taught first aid and 
air raid precautions to local unions and during 
November a squad of Local 3 members became 
four-minute men for the Treasury Department 
in urging some fifty shops of the ILG to partici- 
pate in the 10 per cent payroll deduction plan. 
Nothing was more practical than this—to go 
into the shops after school and speak to the 
workers as soon as the power for the machinery 
was turned off. 

A fourth field of activity was carried out 
with the cooperation of Local 3, the Central 
Labor Union and the CIO Council. Last Febru- 
ary at the Labor in War Time Institute, mem- 
bers of Local 3 served as secretaries of all the 
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panel meetings and reported to the main ses- 
sions. A committee representing the Education 
Committee of the Central Labor Union and the 
Workers’ Education Committee of Local 3 su- 
pervised the war services union program of the 
WPA. During the last political campaign, the 
AFL, CIO and Railroad Brotherhoods set up a 
United Labor Committee, and that Committee 
turned to members of Local 3 for all its leaflet 
publicity. 

Our last project has been the founding of the 
Labor Education Association of Philadelphia. 
Initiated by the Education Committee of CLU 
this association now includes the Education 
Committee of the CIO, educational directors of 
unions, industrial secretaries of Y’s and teachers 
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Hot Lunch Programs 


By GEORGE HAMMERSMITH 


HERE are about 9,000,000 under-nourished 
“| cuthtres among the generation of tomorrow. 
“This is just 9,000,000 more than there ought 
to be and 9,000,000 more than there need to be. 
For an expenditure of between $60,000,000 and 
$90,000,000 of Federal funds, we can make it 
true that there will not be one.’”” 

“The cause of democracy, moreover, must not 
be allowed to be a generalized and nebulous 
thing. It must have substance—it must mean 
to people certain very practical things which 
they can understand. Ideals of our common 
life together must be taking shape even as we 
fight the war. For at the bottom this war is 
more than military conflict.’” 

In 1882 France made the establishment of 
school funds for meals mandatory upon com- 
munities. ‘Free school lunches have been also 
supported by national legislation in Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Finland, Austria and 
Belgium. England has made school lunches a 
national issue since 1902.” 


Our own selective service officials found that 
in the first million men examined in the draft, 
15 per cent were rejected because of nutritional 
defects. 





1Congressional Record, April 9, 1942, Jerry Voorhis, Cali- 
fornia, House of Representatives. 
bid. 
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interested in workers education. This associ- 
ation will serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion and assistance in the field of labor educa- 
tion, and will undertake activities such as teach- 
er training and registry, labor institutes, etc. 

These activities constitute the bulk of the 
work of the Education Committee of the CLU. 
It represents one year’s cooperation between 
Local 3 and the Central Body. It has already 
proved of value in cementing our alliance with 
labor, and it opens many possibilities for the 
future. We have presented this account be- 
cause it may prove of value to our teacher dele- 
gates in other cities who wonder how they can 
come close to the core of a functioning central 
labor body. 


The Toledo AFT finds time to aid 
in urging Federal School Lunches 
and Penny Milk projects for un- 
dernourished children. 


With the coordination of the facilities offered 
by WPA, NYA, the OCD, the schools, the State 
Welfare Department, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration and groups interested in free 
public education, such as the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the American Federation of 
Teachers, we have a splendid and patriotic op- 
portunity to help win the war and the peace, 
since America is no stronger than her children. 

To see that 9,000,000 American youngsters 
get school lunches is primarily a job for local 
agencies already established, but it is the respon- 
sibility of teachers unions to aid their central 
labor bodies in promoting and sponsoring the 
school lunch and penny milk programs. 

The experiences of the Ohio Federation of 
Teachers in general, and those of Local 250, 
Toledo, Ohio, in particular, may offer sugges- 
tions for a plan of procedure in putting a school 
lunch program into effect in your community. 

The Teachers Union learned of Toledo’s per- 
centage of the 9,000,000 under-nourished chil- 
dren through a survey conducted by the school 
nurses and doctors for the government. As a 
result a Sehool Lunch Committee was appointed 
to make a study of the available information. 
Articles used to sell the idea to the Teachers 
Union and to the Education Committee of the 
Central Labor Union were: 








School Lunches and Education, Circular 202, Federal 
Security Agency, US Office of Education; Consumers’ 
Guide, January, 1942-August, 1942; Plate Lunches, 
Lunchroom Department, Board of Education, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Look, May 19, 1942, “World’s Biggest Butter 
and Egg Man;” Saturday Evening Post, July 4, 1942, 
“The Kids Aren’t Hungry Any More;” Pic, July 7, 1942, 
“They Won't Go Hungry;” Let’s Make America Strong 
by Making Americans Stronger,” US Department of 
Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administration, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; The School Lunch, Ohio Department of 
Health, R. H. Markwith, M.D., Director of Health, 
Columbus, Ohio; Outline of Penny Milk Program for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1943, US Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
Washington, D.C., and School Lunches Using Farm 
Surpluses, Miscellaneous Publications, No. 408, US De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

After months of work with interested labor 
unions, the Education Committee prepared a 
resolution requesting the board of education to 
adopt school lunch and penny milk programs. 
The proposal was referred from one interested 
group to another until it reached the Nutrition 
Committee of the OCD. The next step was 
requesting the mayor to appoint representatives 
of labor to this committee, which he graciously 


did. From this place labor pressed for action. 

The OCD Nutrition Committee was ideally 
composed for formulating plans for a school 
lunch and penny milk program. The specialists 
on this committee, including school doctors and 
dentists, city and county nurses, labor, restau- 
rant owners, superintendent of schools, dieti- 
tians, and family rehabilitation workers, showed 
the way for an approach to the problem. 

At this point Executive Secretary Earl Caton 
of the Central Labor Body invited the district 
representative of AMA to explain in detail the 
school lunch and penny milk program to the 
Education Committee. Stories of the AMA 
Program were carried to the AFL membership 
through Toledo’s labor newspaper, The Union 
Leader. 

This information was then presented to the 
board of education with a request for a special 
meeting to discuss school lunches and penny 
milk programs. The request was granted and 
the district AMA representative, the Executive 
Secretary of the AFL, the CLU Education Com- 
mittee, and the officers of the Teachers Union 
worked on plans for presenting the propositions 
to the board of education. 

The district representative of the AMA and 
the executive secretary of the CLU invited 
leaders to a conference which mapped out a two- 


fold program: (1) materials and services neces- 
sary, and (2) people and agencies to do the job. 
These included representatives from the PTA, 
Selective Draft Board, Dairy Farmers Asso- 
ciation, state AMA, State Federation of Teach- 
ers, public school attendance officer, school per- 
sonnel director, OCD nutrition chairman, labor 
representatives, bartenders, waitresses and 
cooks, teamsters and chauffeurs, teachers unions, 
director of WPA lunch programs, WPA dieti- 
tians, WPA cooks, the American Legion, and 
WPA employment director. 

The AFL solicited the entire community for 
money, services and equipment. 

Three plans for serving school lunches and 
penny milk were presented to the board of 
education with the labor spokesman calling on 
the several agencies and specialists to explain 
their roles in making this program work. The 
board of education appointed a committee com- 
posed of the financial director of schools, the 
head of the home economics department, the 
head of the school cafeterias, and a member of 
the board of education to prepare a program 
for operation this fall. 

Union teachers in Toledo stand ready to vol- 
unteer their services to bring into reality the 
comments which their superintendent, E. L. 
Bowsher, made relative to the school lunch pro- 
gram: “Our stock of health must be preserved 
and enhanced. There is no way to escape the 
fact that health will win the war for some peo- 


ple. God grant that it be our people.” 
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Labor United for Victory 


The head of Civilian Defense 
traces the role of labor in organiz- 
ing the fight on the home front. 


By JAMES M. LANDIS 


HE THOUGHT that is uppermost in 
OF cvscsi's mind these days is how energy 
and time can be used to win this war. Eleven 
months ago few of us had any conception of 
what an enormous effort would be required by 
all of us in order to complete this job. We had 
little idea then that by today we should have 
some 800,000 men overseas; that our army 
would be building up towards 7,500,000 men 
by the end of 1943, almost twice its size during 
the last war; that our navy would have a per- 
sonnel several times its strength during the last 
war. It would have been hard for us last De- 
cember to foresee our forces in action from 
England to the Solomons, from Libya to New 
Guinea, fighting not only gallantly but effec- 
tively thousands of miles from the base of their 
supplies. It would have been difficult, too, to 
have foreseen the tremendous new factories and 
shipyards, with the new cities that surround 
them, that have mushroomed up along our coasts 
and far into the interior of this country. Also 
few men then could have guessed the extent to 
which our industries would have to change, how 
not only luxury goods would have to disappear 
but needy civilian supplies would have to give 
way to the necessities of war. 


This, however, is America stripping for a fight 
—America with its millions at war. But this 
is only a part of the story, for America at war 
is not merely statistics and machines, but peo- 
ple learning to live differently so that the ideals 
they hold may survive. It is men learning to 
fight, to serve guns, to fly, to man ships. It 
is men learning different trades and women 
learning to do work that it was once thought 
impossible for them to do. It is men and 
women learning to conserve, to accept ra- 
tioning of tires and gasoline and sugar and meat 
and coffee. It is men and women and children 
learning to use their spare time to collect scrap, 
to learn first aid, to share cars, to accept less 


This speech was given before an AFL, CIO and Railway Brother- 
hood sponsored meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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and do more. It is labor voluntarily giving up 
its right to strike, learning to accept more and 
more the responsibilities it can assume to in- 
crease production. 


America at war today is a healthy, gallant 
sight, from its soldiers at Guadalcanal to the 
ordinary folks at home doing things to make 
more effective our power to strike and defeat 
the enemy. 


It is a healthy sight, but just as this war has 
only begun, so our understanding at home of 
what we can and must do has only begun, for 
eleven months from today the picture will be 
as different to us then as it seemed only a short 
eleven months ago. 


To fit labor into the picture of today and 
tomorrow is no easy task, nor is it my job to 
try to do so with reference to those aspects 
of war that are the concern of other agencies 
such as the War Labor Board or the War Man- 
power Commission. My job is the job of ci- 
vilian defense, of helping communities both to 
organize themselves against aerial attack and 
to assume those many new responsibilities that 
the people of this country voluntarily are being 
asked to assume. 


In order better to understand how labor can 
help in this undertaking, we must better under- 
stand labor itself. First, it is millions of citi- 
zens, bred to the ordinary promises of Ameri- 
can life, loyal to the freedoms for which we 
fight, willing to sacrifice to maintain them, con- 
scious of the tremendous stakes that are at issue 
today—in other words, just ordinary Ameri- 
cans who love their country and will fight for 
it to the bitter end. Second, it is a mass of 
people with a great variety of gifts, welders, 
tool-makers and coal-miners, needle trade work- 
ers, laundrymen and the thousand of other 
trades that modern war demand. Third, it is 
a mass of people accustomed to work together 
through trade unions to achieve both social and 
economic gains, accustomed to find and to ac- 
cept leadership and to put their collective 
strength for the promotion of these aims at the 
disposal of their leaders. 


Now let us take a look at civilian defense be- 
fore we try to fit labor into the picture. Ci- 
vilian defense is fundamentally the organization 








of communities so that they can use all their 
human and material resources to meet their war- 
time responsibilities. One of these responsibili- 
ties, for example, is protection against bombard- 
ment, which means reducing to the greatest pos- 
sible degree the damage that the enemy can do 
to life and property. This system of protection 
calls for a great expansion of the existing mu- 
nicipal services such as firemen and policemen 
and the addition of new services such as the air 
raid wardens. This expansion has to be done 
through volunteers—volunteers who have to be 
recruited, trained, drilled and finally capably 
commanded. 


Responsibilities for Waging War 
on the Home Front 


But there are many other wartime responsi- 
bilities that communities must assume. If the 
collection of scrap is necessary, a city must be 
so organized as to do this task. If a housing 
shortage for war workers is acute, a community 
must be certain that its existing housing capacity 
is being utilized to the utmost. To conserve 
tires and gasoline, car-sharing becomes essential. 
To conserve human power as well as to deal with 
problems we all face as more doctors and nurses 
are drawn more and more into strictly military 
tasks, preventive medicine, or the practice of 
habits that will promote health, becomes essen- 
tial. As commodity after commodity becomes 
scarce, buying and eating habits of masses of peo- 
ple must change and the use of substitutes has to 
be learned. As more women with dependents 
are drawn into work, arrangements have to be 
made for the care of their children. 

The assumption of these wartime responsi- 
bilities is the waging of this war at home. To 
do that, recruits are necessary, organization is 
necessary, and planning and leadership at the 
top is essential. Civilian defense conceives of 
planning and leadership at the top coming out 
of the defense councils, recruiting being done 
through the volunteer offices, and organization 
consisting of volunteers, members of the Defense 
Corps and the Service Corps, operating through 
a block plan or a comprehensive form of organ- 
ization to get millions of people to do simple 
but necessary things. Whether it be to put 
out lights, to eat less meat, to share cars, to 
conserve things that they own, communities as 
a whole must know the grim necessity of doing 
these things and then do them. 
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If we see civilian defense in these terms, we 
can immediately understand both why it may 
or may not be working in any community and 
the share that labor must take in its operation. 
It works or fails to work in any community not 
because of what Washington may or may not 
do, but because of the competency, the imagina- 
tion and the sweat that characterize its leader- 
ship in the locality. If the leaders of any com- 
munity have no concern with the danger of bom- 
bardment, with the increasing risk of loss 
through fire, protection will suffer. If the 
leaders of the defense council are unimpressed 
by the necessity in terms of winning the war 
to salvage, to conserve transportation, to provide 
day care for children of working mothers, the de- 
fense program will fail, juvenile delinquency will 
increase, and the war will not be fought at home. 


Just as labor possesses a responsibility for 
improving directly our use of our productive 
capacity, it possesses a direct and definite com- 
munity responsibility in the field of civilian de- 
fense. It is as much the job of labor to put 
its strength, its knowledge, its understanding at 
the service of the community as any other eco- 
nomic or social group. It is as much a duty of 
trade union leaders to see that their member- 
ship is concerned with and is contributing to the 
solution of these problems as it is their busi- 
ness to see that any other objective that will 
benefit their members is being achieved. 


There are two prime ways in which labor must 
discharge these responsibilities. One is for its 
leaders to take an active, thinking part in the 
planning of civilian defense at the top. The 
National Office of Civilian Defense has taken the 
position that labor should be represented in the 
planning councils or the defense councils both 
at the city and at the state level. Any other 
position seems so clearly wrong, for it deprives 
the community of one of the sources of leader- 
ship in that community as well as the whole- 
hearted support of the labor movement. If 
we believe this is an all-out total war, we must 
live up to that belief and enlist every element 
of our society, regardless of economic condition 
or of race, in conducting this war. 

The second great responsibility of labor is to 
see that its membership assumes the responsi- 
bility of participating in this work, that now 
already has enlisted over ten million people in 
specific undertakings. Working men and women 
have leisure as well as business people and house- 
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wives and professional people, and whenever 
people have leisure that leisure should be profit- 
ably used for war purposes and not be spent 
in ways that waste the very things that work- 
ing hours produce. This is a simple lesson that 
we have all yet to learn. Just as goods have to 
be conserved for war, just as bodies have to be 
kept fit for war, time of all kinds has to be 
saved and employed for war. One cannot em- 
phasize this point too much. Already we have 
learned to do many things that are not cus- 
tomary, but the learning has to go deeper and 
deeper until every home is living its life to con- 
tribute its maximum share to the winning of 
the war. This is what we mean for example 
by our V-Home campaign, the transformation of 
homes into fighting units of the battle front 
that today is right here with us. 

Labor has understood this war from the be- 
ginning and not only here but in the other coun- 
tries that are fighting our common cause. In 
China, production was possible only because of 
the drive of the labor cooperatives. In England, 
labor was insistent and demanding for an all- 
out war long before the Chamberlain govern- 
ment fell. In Russia it is a unity of city and 
country laboring folk that has taken its fearful 
and courageous toll of German lives. In Brazil, 
in Mexico, it has been the drive of labor that 
led these countries to stand actively against the 
Axis. In this country, labor has taken and ab- 
sorbed shock after shock as our great industry 


adapted itself to the demands of war. Despite 
some mistakes, some short sighted actions, that 
will characterize every great movement because 
men must run it, labor has the right to be proud 
today of its war record. 

This, too, is natural for never have the inter- 
ests of free labor been threatened as they have 
been today. Men who work know what the pos- 
sibilities of slavery are, know how slavery is 
fastened upon a class by the denial of the right 
to organize, by the break-up of trade unionism, 
by the overthrow of democratic government. 
They have seen these things happen to men and 
women abroad, and they know how now they 
stand in peril of losing the gains of generations 
of sweat and toil and sacrifice. Hitlerism has 
no forebears such as Lincoln or Altgeld or 
Gompers or Furuseth. Its forebears are the cor- 
rupt Horst Wessels, the Schikelgrubers, the 
storm troopers, the Gestapo. This is what is 
at issue in this war, the survival of a faith in 
the dignity of labor, in the dignity of man. And 
because for years we have held and worked for 
that faith, America has been to us an eternal 
promise of fulfillment, of hope and ever-increas- 
ing freedom. And these promises that mark 
America and make America, spring from the 
hopes of the ordinary people who cut her trails 
out of the wilderness, who fled tyranny abroad 
to find hope reborn in America’s factories and 
farms, who believe and fight for a freedom that 
is the only answer to a good life. 





Increasing representation of labor on American 
Red Cross chapter boards and committees in all parts 
of the country is indicated in reports coming to Red 
Cross national headquarters here. Among the larger 
cities having such representation, according to Labor 
Section records, are the following: 

In St. Louis, the AFL representative on the chap- 
ter board of directors is John I. Rollings, secretary 
of the Central Trades and Labor Council. Luther 
W. Slinkard, secretary of the Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, represents the CIO. 

Richard Frankensteen, director of aviation of the 
United Automobile Workers of America (CIO), and 
C. M. Hedgecock, business agent for the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) serve on 
the Detroit board. 

State Senator John Shelley, who also is president 
of the AFL Labor Council, and George Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Union Council, represent labor 
on the San Francisco chapter board of directors. 





Red Cross Increases Labor Representation 


In Oakland, Cal., the CIO is represented by Paul 
Heide, and the AFL by Charles W. Real. Hundreds 
of smaller cities have similar representation, and 
many Red Cress chapters will set up special Labor 
War Fund Committees during the period of the 1943 
fund campaign. 

In New York City, the Red Cross chapter has 
established a permanent Joint Labor Committee, 
whose chairman is Vincent J. Ferris, secretary of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council and a member of the 
chapter board of directors. This committee sponsors 
a training course for Labor Union-Red Cross liaison 
officers, whose role is to increase participation of their 
unions in Red Cross services. 

Plans for increasing labor participation on a na- 
tional scale are being made by the Red Cross Labor 
Section. The Labor Section supplies service to the 
labor press and is responsible for planning special 
Red Cross projects with all branches of organized 
labor. 
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OPA Strengthens 
the Home Front 


By LEON HENDERSON 


The following excerpts from a speech by OPA 
Administrator Leon Henderson to the New Eng- 
land Council and Boston Advertising Club are 
in answer to the question “What’s ahead for 
civilian wartime living for the year 1943?” 


First, it is safe to say that we can look for an 
extension of rationing in 1943. I do not mean 
merely an extension of our present methods to 
an increasing number of articles. I mean new 
rationing techniques. One new technique, of 
course, is a system of point rationing for related 
groups of commodities. That system, as you 
know, will be applied to meat rationing when it 
starts this winter. 

Second, increased simplification and standardi- 
zation will go hand in hand with price and ra- 
tioning controls in 1943. That policy was laid 
down clearly and distinctly by Mr. Byrnes last 
week. There can be no mistaking the task he 
has set before us. 

There are three basic reasons for standardiz- 
ing and simplifying. First, these techniques al- 
low our civilian population to get the absolute 
maximum amount out of a limited and allocated 
supply of materials and labor. Second, they 
reduce actual costs, and third, they aid in the 
determination, simplification and enforcement of 
wartime price and rationing controls. 

Since our interest in OPA lies in maintaining 
our civilian living in order to get maximum war 
production we believe we should be getting the 
most out of the limited supplies available to us. 
Since we are striving to hold down the cost of 
living we are interested in holding down costs of 
production as well, for increased costs exert pres- 
sures on our price structure. As we are charged 
with administering price control and making it 
an effective wartime program, we are interested 
in any device which aids in the determination, 
simplification and enforcement of price ceilings. 

We already have victory or utility models— 
bicycles for example. But do not be fooled by 
that illustration. All victory models are not con- 
fined to the durable goods field alone. You can 
have them in women’s stockings—or in foods for 
that matter. 

For this reason don’t be surprised to find an 
increasing amount of grade labelling during the 
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months to come. Remember this: a victory 
model is built to government specifications. 
These specifications take into account the amount 
of material available; its essentiality and use, and 
finally the problem of distribution. Victory 
models—be it a can of grapefruit or a pair of 
men’s work overalls—are tied to price. On the 
basis of what that model costs, the government 
sets ceiling prices. We have set dollars and cents 
ceiling prices on victory model bicycles and for 
victory rubber heels. “Those ceiling prices are 
determined on the basis of a fair return to the 
producer and they will continue to be set in that 
manner. 

To make the job of simplification easier, OPA 
is now working with industry, particularly at the 
retail level where the major impact of price and 
rationing regulations is being felt. That work 
will increase during the months to come. Its 
objective, of course, is to cut out the frills and 
pare off the fat from our industrial structure for 
the duration. All of us know that our peace- 
time merchandising and service structure was 
magnificent. Perhaps “lush” is the proper word. 
But there is no time and no man-power for frills 
today. 

And despite your efforts to reduce costs, they 
are going to rise in many instances, despite the 
fact that both materials and labor have been 
stabilized. In the first place there will be less 
labor available and in the long run it will be 
greener and less efficient. There will be increas- 
ing machinery obsolescence. In some cases even 
normal repairs cannot be made. 


And who will absorb these costs? Wherever 
it is humanly possible they must be absorbed by 
industry. At the moment, industry is making 
sufficient profits to permit that absorption in a 
great many cases. In those cases where the 
“squeeze” of increased costs is so great as to 
hinder production of essential civilian goods, the 
government must do one of four things: It can 
raise ceiling prices and allow those increased 
costs to spiral upward throughout our industrial 
structure; it can simply turn its back and allow 
the industry to go out of business for the dura- 
tion; it can assist industry—as we are now doing 
—to hold down costs by standardization and 
simplification; or it can subsidize. Experience 
has proved over and over again that subsidy, 
carefully administered and sparefully used, is the 
cheapest and best way to solve the problem of 
increased costs under a system of rigid controls. 
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Background for Meat 


RATIONING 


The Situation: Our government buys about one out 
of every four pounds of meat for the fighting forces 
and the hungry civilians among our allies. We hope to 
produce 25 billion pounds of meat during the coming 
year. Of this the army, navy, and lend lease will take 
6% billion pounds. With their increased incomes civil- 
ians would buy 21 billion pounds if it were made avail- 
able to them. That would mean a 2%4-billion-pound 
deficit. Hence civilian consumption must be held at 
17% billion pounds as compared with about 16% bil- 
lion pounds annually in the period 1931-40. 


The Temporary Remedy: In consequence the Foods 
Requirements Committee was responsible for the pro- 
mulgation of a Meat Restriction Order which became 
effective October 1 and is to apply to the final quarter 
of 1942. It directs that meat deliveries to shops and 
restaurants supplying civilians be limited to 70 per cent 
of the beef, 75 per cent of the pork, 95 per cent of the 
lamb and mutton, and 100 per cent of the veal, of those 
made in the corresponding months of 1941. The variety 
meats, those made from heads, feet, or tails, as well as 
liver, heart, kidneys, sweetbread, and tripe, remain un- 
restricted. 


The Committee also calculated that the fair share of 
beef, veal, pork, lamb, and mutton for each meat-eating 
person above 12 years of age is 2% pounds per week, 
with not more than 1%4 pounds for those between 6 and 
12. Civilians are asked for the time voluntarily to re- 
strict themselves to these limits which allow no meat for 
vegetarians or for pets. When eating in restaurants or 
as guests of friends they should seek to estimate the 
retail weight of the meat they eat and deduct this from 
their weekly total. Those having meat-slaughtering and 
storage facilities are also expected to comply with this 
rule. 


The Permanent Solution: The Foods Requirements 
Committee has decided that in the long run rationing 
provides the fairest and most democratic method of 
sharing the meat supply among civilians. It has re- 
quested the OPA to institute such rationing with all 
possible speed, but the system cannot be worked out and 
put into operation be- 
fore early 1943. Cus- 
tomarily people on low 
incomes have long eat- 


en more nearly 1% 
than 2% pounds of 


meat per person per 
week while those on 
good incomes have av- 
eraged 5 pounds and in 
many instances exceed- 
ed that. Rationing will 
draw the extremes to- 
gether toward an equi- 
table mean. It will pre- 
vent those with larger 
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incomes or more leisure from securing excessive meat 
regardless of their needs. 

What This Means: Housewives accustomed to serv- 
ing more meat than the program allows must determine 
for themselves how to cut down. It will help to use 
available meat in stews, hash, meatloaf, and soup. Meat 
is a good source of protein, iron, thiamin or vitamin B,, 
niacin, the antipellagra vitamin, and riboflavin. But 
protein may also be derived from the nonrestricted 
variety meats, and from poultry, milk, cheese, eggs, fish, 
dried peas, dried beans, lentils, soybeans, and peanuts. 
The other essential food elements may also be derived 
from whole-grain cereal products, dark leafy green vege- 
tables, and potatoes. 

Restaurants must maintain standard meat portions at 
present prices unless wholesale prices rise; make half 
portions available at reduced prices; reduce the number 
of dishes of restricted meats and provide more substi- 
tutes; serve no more than one restricted meat to a cus- 
tomer; indicate the approximate quantity of restricted 
meat in each standard meat dish. 

Most American families will find that the program 
means no reduction of meat at all for them. 


(Furnished by the US Department of Agriculture) 




































Geography in History 


“Geo-Politics on the Left’—The Educational Director of the ILGWU uses J. F. 
Horrabin’s materials on a geographic approach to world history and an analysis 
of modern imperialism and presents the alternative of world plan or world chaos. 


By MARK STARR 


HAT has nature done to man? What 
W: man done to nature? These are 
questions around which endless discussion might 
center. Ratzel insisted that history was only 
geography set in motion. There have been other 
statements such as, “The facts of geography are 
the factors of history,” made by those who 
ignore the fact that while man was in the early 
days the creature of his environment, in later 
days he has been able to react and turn one- 
time unfavorable circumstances into beneficial 
ones. 

The prominence given in current magazines 
and books to geo-politics as developed by 
Haushofer has created the need for a corrective 
to the delusions of grandeur nursed by the 
Hitlerite herrenvolk who are now aiming to con- 
quer Euro-Asia as the pivot of world history, 
with the rest of the nations impotent at its 
fringes. It is not only the oil of the Caucasus 
which is at stake as Bock and Rommel lead the 
mechanized synthetic barbarians eastward. 

It is too bad that our school books mistaught 
geography so badly. Learning by heart lists of 
countries and rivers and exports was certainly 
a crime when contrasted with the fascinating 
study of human geography: How has the earth 
influenced mankind? Are the physical controls 
still present despite the fact that they have been 
modified? Does man still wear a restricting 
collar even if a padded one? Now the study of 
political and economic geography considers the 
relationship between land and water, the differ- 
ences in climate and temperature, as they have 
determined the development of society. 

Of course, the coming of the seasons and day 
and night themselves depend upon the movement 
of the earth around the sun. The sun draws to 
itself the waters from the rivers and the seas. 
The vapor becomes clouds which are precipi- 
tated by a change in the atmosphere, and the 
earth receives rain. The rivers take the water 


A. A. Knopf has just published the American edition of Out- 
line of Political Geography by J Horrabin' on which this 
article is based. 
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back to the sea and the eternal cycle of move- 
ment conditions human life. Without this cycle, 
vegetable, animal, and social life would be im- 
possible. It conditions human history. How 
could man play his role without the physical 
stage? 

Dr. H. Levy in his recently published The 
Universe of Science thus summarizes the influ- 
ence of the geographic environment upon society: 


There is no history without geography, no time with- 
out space, for the history of a race or of a nation is pro- 
foundly affected by its place on the surface of the globe. 
Neither can be isolated one from the other. Emerging 
from the mud and slime of the past man has found 
himself restricted to a thin atmospheric layer that 
surrounds his world, relatively as thin as a coat of 
varnish. Within this narrow band he crawls and gropes, 
trying this and that, peeping here and there, and from 
this restricted experience working out his view of the 
universe. Gregariously he settles in patches, forming 
economically isolated groups. The geographical setting 
primarily delimits the lines of the social structure he 
erects with its institutions and its history. Pasture lands 
and fertile soils, rocky coasts and fishing-bed, mineral 
deposits and wooded country, each contributes its pe- 
culiar form of society, and gradually, with the evolution 
of tools and machines, scientific instruments, transport 
on sea, land, and air, telegraphs, telephones, and wire- 
less, under the gathering stress of human needs the 
economic isolation of communities becomes unstable 
and breaks down, and the clash occurs between con- 
flicting social and industrial group interests. The inertia 
of traditional institutions established within a re- 
stricted geographical area with their roots in the form 
of society, in the forms of production and of distribu- 
tion that have there evolved and become set, renders 
them incapable of easy adjustment to the rapidly enlarg- 
ing environment. Man has inherited the earth, not 
merely isolated elements thereof. 


However, as was suggested above, the earth 
is only a starting point for social development. 
So far as the animals are concerned, they are at 
the mercy of their environment. Without its 
protecting thick white fur, the bear at the north 
pole would be destroyed immediately. The 
desert cactus survives in its hostile environment 
by reason of its spikes. The color and physique, 
the ideas, religion, philosophy and ways of life 
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of every race and nation in their beginning are 
determined by its natural environment. In the 
island of Britain, for example, with its heavily 
indented coastline and its easily navigable rivers, 
a race of sailors developed. England’s coal and 
iron existing in easy proximity enabled it to 
exploit its isolation from the wars of the Euro- 
pean continent, and gave to Britain its lead in 
the development of our modern industrial system. 


We can trace the influence of natural environ- 
ment in religion. In the separated valleys and 
islands of Greece there existed many gods; but 
monotheism developed, as we might expect, 
among the races who lived on the broad expanses 
of the desert and the steppe. Hell to the 
Eskimo is a place of extreme cold; but in a 
religion developed in the warmer lands of Pales- 
tine, the devil’s home is hot. One could cite 
many such examples, but here we shall try to 
show the general stages of human development 
as lit up by geography. 

In primeval times the glacial epoch forced 
mankind to migrate. Even now we cannot air- 
condition the Arctic regions despite the develop- 
ment of our techniques. When man was a col- 
lector of berries and roots, when he caught fish 
and hunted animals for a living, his dependence 
upon nature was obvious and direct. This 
dependence was soon modified because man was 
the tool-making animal and soon started on the 
road of technical advance. 


It was a great step forward, for example, when 
early man learned how to domesticate and breed 
animals. Thus he was sure of a certain supply 
of milk and meat. But even at that stage he 
was still a nomad and wandered like the biblical 
patriarchs from place to place, searching pasture 
for his flocks and herds. When a family and 
tribal group became too great to pasture its 
flock successfully, then a separation took place 
and as the groups divided, they developed dif- 
ferent languages and customs and ways of life. 

However, history really began when men built 
cities and when the nomad pastoralists and the 
collectors of food became the agriculturists living 
in a fixed place and the producers of food and 
other necessities. Of course, civilization grew 
very slowly and unconsciously. It could not 
flourish when nature was either too kind or too 
cruel. All the first centers of civilization can be 
found in river valleys between the 30th and 
35th degrees of latitude. Egypt grew up in the 
river valley of the Nile in a location 200 miles 
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long and seven miles wide. Here the over- 
flowing of the river not only irrigated the soil 
but refreshed it by the regular deposit of silt. 
The fertile strip was protected by the desert 
barriers against the nomad invaders. The need 
to foretell the coming of the floods and the need 
to measure and apportion the inundated earth 
gave rise to the start of the sciences. The same 
story with some local differences can be read in 
the development of the Babylonian civilization 
in the river valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. 

India, protected on the north by the great 
Himalayan roof of the world, developed its 
civilization in the valleys of the rivers Indus 
and the Ganges flowing down from those moun- 
tains. And the Chinese, more than 3,000 years 
ago, created settled communities on the shores 
of the Hwang-ho and other rivers there. Here 
in these regions the seasons changed gradually. 
Nature demanded organization on the part of 
mankind as the price of existence. The problems 
presented to mankind were difficult and yet 
soluble. Man was encouraged to experiment. 
Nature was not too forbiddingly severe nor too 
indulgent. 


Here in the river valleys, men hollowed out 
tree trunks or wove reeds into the first boats. 
Thus they prepared themselves for the next steps 
in human history when from the river valley, 
mankind advanced into the Inland Sea Stage. 
The Mediterranean became the “center of the 
earth,” as its name implies. In its tideless 
waters seamen found a nursery. The Phoenicians 
served as the middle men between the ancient 
civilizations and the new empires of Greece and 
Rome. Their cities of Tyre and Sidon became 
known throughout the world of their day. They 
edged along the shores of the Mediterranean 
and finally ventured out into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Searching for spices and other rare products, 
they explored the coasts of Africa and sailed 
northward to trade with Britain. The Roman 
Empire, based on its control of the Mediterran- 
ean, dominated the then known world. Internal 
weakness growing out of the slavery of its work- 
ers, the decadence of its rulers, and the attacks 
of the natural barbarians finally destroyed the 
Roman Empire. But the merchant cities around 
the Mediterranean continued to trade in spices, 
fine textiles, jewels, etc., down to the end of the 
fifteenth century. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Geography in History 
(Continued from page 15) 

Another inland sea, the Baltic, became the 
center of commerce in the northern region with 
land route connections with the merchant cities 
of Venice and Genoa. The merchants, using 
the river Neva, penetrated into Russia to set up 
the ancient and continuing fair of Novgorod. 

But the period of the Inland Sea Stage of 
development was brought to an end when in 
1492 Columbus discovered what was later known 
as the American continent. Because the trade 
routes eastward had been blocked, he was given 
a chance to find a back door into the wealth of 
the Indies. Navigation had improved. Heretical 
thinkers had rejected the picture of the earth as 
a flat surface and had dared to think of it as a 
globe, and drew their maps accordingly. Colum- 
bus failed to find the seaway to India, but he 
found a new continent. More important than 
this discovery, the ocean thus became the way 
to everywhere. The Mediterranean was dwarfed 
into a position of relative unimportance. For- 
gotten was the grandeur that was Greece and 
the glory that was Rome in the new struggle 
between new empires which enjoyed a favorable 
location on the Atlantic sea front. 

The old slave-manned galleys of the Mediter- 
ranean were outmoded by the smaller ships 
developed for the Atlantic trade. To cut a long 
story very short, the British, enjoying natural 
advantages, were able in turn to conquer their 
rivals, the Portuguese, the Spanish, the Dutch 
and the French. They built a worldwide em- 
pire based on naval superiority. Britain logi- 
cally became the manufacturer, the banker and 
the transporter for the whole world. She became 
the homeland of capitalism. However, as we 
all now know, her consumers of yesterday be- 
came her competitors of today and the British 
Empire is now acknowledged on all hands to 
have lost its previous world leadership. 

In the industrial development of our modern 
system, the steam engine applied to manufacture 
and transport played a revolutionary role. Most 
important for the next step of human history, 
it provided the means whereby the great conti- 
nental areas could be broken up in the modern 
age of land transport. Africa, long sleeping, 
was awakened by explorers and the Cape-to- 
Cairo Railroad. Russia built the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad which brought her into conflict with 
the Japanese when she tried to accomplish her 


march to the sea and secure a warm-water port 
accessible throughout the year. India was mod- 
ernized, thanks to the railroad system developed 
by the British to control the country. The his- 
tory of Canada and of the United States is in 
reality the story of the growth of the railroads. 

In Europe the railroads centered in Berlin, 
and Germany built up her control over Europe 
and endeavored to establish a route from Berlin 
to Bagdad which was rightly recognized by the 
British as a menace to their control of India. 

The clash of empires which produced the first 
World War is now a matter of history. The 
rivalries of the victorious powers and the lack 
of imagination and understanding in the matter 
of international cooperation among the peoples 
of the world gave to the German militarists a 
chance to regain power and make a tremendous 
bid for world mastery. That bid by the self- 
appointed herrenvolk to dominate the world has 
not yet been overcome. 

The synthetic barbarism which grew up out 
of the incompleteness and the failings of our 
modern industrial system has forced the crea- 
tion of the United Nations. The empires based 
upon white supremacy have been undermined. 
The world is in the throes of change. Whatever 
short-time conquests the Fascist and Nazi forces 
may make, they have no future. The arrest and 
destruction of those forces must be accomplished, 
whatever the cost and however painfully the 
democracies learn from their mistakes and weak- 
nesses. Global war should mean a global peace. 
We are learning our lessons in the hard way of 
cosmic pain and suffering. Can we develop a 
consciousness of world citizenship to set up a 
world order which will make a happy culmina- 
tion of the historical development here briefly 
surveyed? 





All Are Needed for Victory 


Victory over fascism cannot be achieved unless 
Americans extend democracy “to every person with- 
out any exception whatever,” declared George E. 
Axtelle, former national vice-president of the AFT 
now with the Labor Production Division, WPB, in 
an article “America Needs the Negro,” written for 
the Victory Edition of the Chicago Defender. 

“America’s only chance of surviving fascist reac- 
tion and slavery will be to go all out in the extension 
of democracy to every person without any excep- 
tion whatever,” Axtelle said. “Not only do we need 
the manpower represented by the one-tenth of our 
population who are Negroes; we need the energies, 
the initiative, the imagination and creative intelli- 
gence of 130 million free men.” 
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Books and 
New Gilms 


AMERICAN NEGROES, A HANDBOOK, by 
Edwin R. Embree. New York: John Day 
Company. $1.00; paper bound—$.40. 

A new race of 13,000,000 people is growing up in 
America. Its skin is brown, but it has in its veins the 
blood of three principal branches of man—black, white, 
and yellow-brown. This race started to grow before 
the landing of the Mayflower. Because of its efforts, 
much of the progress and wealth of the United States 
can be attributed to it. The cold frost of slavery brought 
prejudices, discrimination and segregation toward one 
group of the races until the Civil War, when the words 
“All men are created free and equal” were supposed to 
have brought a new hope of “brotherly love” to this 
new country. 

It is interesting to know that bartering, trade, ex- 
change of money, settled farming, organized govern- 
ments, diverse relations, and some of the most beautiful 
and finest forms of arts and crafts were brought into 
this new world by these natives making up Brown 
America. Science and mechanics were not delved into 
by these peace-loving, tolerant and patient peoples; but 
destruction, ruin and disaster to mankind have been 
planned and developed to a high degree of menace b 
their fellow races. 

Today the intermingling of all people has not brought 
the complete equality, freedom or democracy we may 
hope for. The author clearly explains in his sensible 
handbook that it is not social equality nor intermarriage 
that the Negro seeks—it is the rights and opportuni- 
ties, the freedom and justice that he rightfully deserves 
to receive. More credit, also, should be given to the 
modern white generation of sensible southerners who 
are beginning to recognize these desires of a patient 
race. The chapter on “Half Nazi, Half Democrat’ is 
a gem worth preserving. 

Now we are engaged in another war. Our America 
is all out for victory. We intend to share in a glorious 
victory, but we cannot expect to share with only the 
select the spoils of pride, loyalty and faithfulness to a 
country, and to bar one-tenth of the people from par- 
ticipation in freedom and opportunity. We are in this 
scrap together, and we do not ask the majority to fight 
for the minority. We need all the strength, courage 
and forces we can muster, so let’s not forget our Brown 
Americans when peace again warms our soil. We are 
horrified by menial practices in Europe and Asia today; 
therefore we must not cultivate the germ of the identical 
seed here with continued abuse as a harvest of war. 

The greatest single wehkness of our democracy is our 
treatment of Negroes. We must base our victory upon 
the consideration for Negroes through humanity and 
charity—we now rest on enlightened selfishness. The 
question is one of rights for Negroes themselves, and 
their growing healthy strength is the salvation of our 
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nation. America is not as liberal as one might desire, 
but it is expected that we will progress more rapidly 
in our march towards democracy as we defend our 
shores united in the effort to preserve and perpetuate a 
true democracy with all that the word implies—fair 
play, free opportunity, justice, respect, and honor to all 
people regardless of race, creed, color, number or sex. 
It is my wish now, as I close this book, “American 
Negroes,” by Edwin R. Embree, that every school 
teacher, principal, supervisor and superintendent, and 
every business man and army man north, south, east 
or west, could have in his hand a copy of this excellent 
treatise. “To know .. . is to love” means a great deal 
to all human beings at this time when the world is in a 
state of misunderstanding, turmoil and intolerance. 


Natalie Fénelon-Ousley. 
* * . 


COLOR—UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF 
DEMOCRACY, special issue of Survey 
Graphic, November, 1942. New York: Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street. $.50 per 
copy, three copies for $1.00. 


“This war looks to me like a dead war, dead in the 
sense of lacking spiritual dynamite. It gives more and 
more the impression of a savage war for survival and 
less and less the impression of a crusade. Somehow the 
great driving force of a great faith and great vision for 
a better future is lacking.” So writes Lin Yutang in 
Survey Graphic’s special issue, “Color—Unfinished Busi- 
ness of Democracy.” 

The issue, whose special editor was Dr. Alain Locke 
of Howard University, is a treasure house of fact and 
thought on the question of race in the present world 
upheaval. In picture, in graph, and in distinguished 
writing “Color” challenges the United Nations to infuse 
into this war for democracy that driving force of reality 
which Lin Yutang finds lacking. 

Part I gives a striking picture of the disabilities, the 
struggles, the hopes of the American Negro. Part II 
presents “the challenge of color” in the New World and 
in the Old. From Mississippi to India, from New York 
to Africa, distinguished writers and scholars unfold an 
aspect of the world revolution which must be reckoned 
with honestly and fearlessly. 

There is so much of value in “Color” that a few 
quotations out of the many fine articles are a seeming 
injustice to those who are not quoted. They are not 
intended as such but solely as an incentive for the reader 
to secure “Color,” to feast for himself. 

Hersert Acar—“The world revolt against civilization, 
of which this war is the military phase, would not have 
happened if we had served more faithfully the ideas on 
which our civilization rests.” 

JonaTHAN Danrers—“If we are going to assume re- 
sponsibility for Borneo, we must get ready even in Bos- 
ton to be prepared to admit that we have—and have had 
—some responsibility for Birmingham.” 

A. Pui Ranpotpn—“If freedom and equality are 
not vouchsafed the peoples of color, the war fer democ- 
racy will not be won. Unless this double-barreled thesis 
is accepted and applied, the darker races will never 
wholeheartedly fight for the victory of the United 
Nations.” 
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Criticism ot such a fine survey 
would seem superfluous, but two 
major faults strike one: first, not 
enough emphasis is placed on the 
economic causes of racial antagon- 
ism, which are a painful but superfi- 
cial aspect of economic inequality; 
and second, a vicious cartoon of 
Japan, under the caption “The 
Savior of the Darker Races” belies 
the tolerance and respect for which 
“Color” pleads. Japanese imperial- 
ism is just as vicious as German or 
British and there is no brief to be 
held for it. However, the color ques- 
tion will never be solved until the 
common people of all nations every- 
where, especially of China, Japan, 
India and the peoples of Africa, rec- 
ognize that in their common rela- 
tionship with other groups lies the 
basis of the solution to their prob- 
lem. When this is accomplished, 
neither race nor color will prevent 
men from acting and living as 
brothers. LayLte LANE 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


New books which might make 
appropriate gifts for children on 
various elementary school levels, and 
which would contribute to their un- 
derstanding of the modern world, 
are: Secret of the Ancient Oak by 
Wolo (Morrow, $2.00), a _ timely 
story of forest creatures who learn 
to stand together in the face of 
danger; The Village that Learned to 
Read by Elizabeth Kent Tarshis 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.00), how an 
entire Mexican village learned one 
of the prerequisites for modern de- 
mocracy ; Look at America by Eliza- 
beth Kent Tarshis (McBride, $2.00), 
the resources, geography and people 
of America, tied up in the American 
Way of Life; The Wishing Window 
by Hortense Flexner (Stokes, $1.50), 
about two children in war-torn 
France, told with restraint and 
warmth; Littl Golden Books 
(Simon and Schuster, 25 cents each), 
young children’s low-cost series, at- 
tractively done. 

» 2.6 

For secondary level, there are two 
new, especially fine books: Al 
American by John Tunis (Harcourt 
and Brace, $2.00), as good a story 
of high school life and the minori- 
ties problem as has been written— 





WRITE FOR A COPY 

A free copy of the paper- 
bound edition of “American 
Negroes, A Handbook.” by 
Edwin R. Embree may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 4901 South 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 











a “must” for high school students 
and teachers; The Company Owns 
the Tools by Henry Vicar (West- 
minster Press, $2.00), perhaps the 
only book dealing with a rural 
youngster’s introduction to Ameri- 
can industry and the organized labor 
movement. Fast-moving and objec- 
tive. Both of these books are ex- 
cellent background materials for 
raising important problems of de- 
mocracy. Two other books on this 
level, dealing with South American 
history, which you might like are: 
Juarez, Hero of Mexico, by Mina 
Brown Baker (Vanguard, $2.50) and 
Against All Odds. Pioneers of South 
America by Marion Lansing 
(Doubleday, $2.00). 
* * * 


For classroom use, general back- 
ground and information about post- 
war problems, the new Twentieth 
Century Fund series, “Goals for 
America: A Budget of our Needs 
and Resources” by Stuart Chase, 
should be No. 1 on your Christmas 
shopping list. The first two studies, 
The Road We are Traveling: 1914- 
42 and Goals for America: A Budget 
of Our Needs and Resources, $1.00 
apiece, have been published. The 
other four volumes in preparation 
are: The Dollar Dilemma: Prob- 
lems of Postwar Finance; Tomor- 
row’s Trade: Problems of Our For- 
eign Commerce; Farmer, Worker, 
Businessman: Their Place in Post- 
war America; and Winning the 
Peace. By sending $5.00 to the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 
42nd Street, you may secure the 
six books in the set as they are pub- 
lished. 

Two books on education published 
recently, which teachers ought not 
to shy away from are: America’s 
Struggle for Free Schools, Social 
Tension and Education in New Eng- 
land and New York, 1827-42 by 
Sidney L. Jackson (American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, $3.50; paper- 
bound, $3.00); and Education Be- 


tween Two Worlds by Alexander 
Meiklejohn (Harper, $3.00). 

Especially valuable at this time, 
and useful as a Christmas gift and 
in teaching is the “American Folk- 
ways” series published by Duell, 
Sloane and Pearce, $3.00 per vol- 
ume: Desert Country by Edwin 
Corle; Pinon Country by Haniel 
Long; Short Grass Country by 
Stanley Vestal; High Border Coun- 
try by Eric Thane; Ozark Country 
by Otto Ernest Rayburn; Blue 
Ridge Country by Jean Thomas; 
Palmetto Country by Stetson Ken- 
nedy; Mormon Country by Wallace 
Stegner; (in preparation) Black 
Jack Country by George Milburn; 
and Delta Country by E. P. O’Don- 
nell. Each volume gathers together 
the background of a given region 
and helps you to see the diversity of 
America. 

If you are still puzzling over what 
to get, look these over: Greenland 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Double- 
day, $3.50); This Is America by 
Eleanor Roosevelt and _ Frances 
Cooke Macgregor (Putnam, $3.00); 
A Time for Greatness by Herbert 
Agar (Little, $2.50); Victor Hugo 
by Matthew Josephson (Doubleday, 
$3.50); Business as @ System of 
Power by Robert A. Brady (Colum- 
bia University, $3.00); News Is a 
Weapon by Matthew Gordon 
(Knopf, $2.50); From Suez to 
Singapore by Cecil Brown (Ran- 
dom, $3.50) ; Willard Gibbs: Ameri- 
can Genius by Muriel Rukeyser 
(Doubleday, $3.50), and G. B. S. 
A Fuli Length Portrait (biography 
of George Bernard Shaw) by Hes- 
keth Pearson (Harper, $3.75). 





BOOKS FOR SALE 


Withdrawn from lending libraries. 
Practically a library cafeteria at your 
own prices. An educational banquet 
for all. Fiction and non-fiction, 19c 
up. Write for catalog. 6000 titles. 
Additional 10% discount to teachers. 
Dept. AT, American Lending Library, 
College Point, N.Y. 














or an AFT meeting. 





Let us arrange a program of 
sound films for a school assem- 
bly. a civilian defense meeting, 


Films of the United Nations 


.. Al U.S. Government Films... 





THE BATTLE FOR 
OIL — New film 
just released by 
the National Film 
Board of Canada. 











Write today for our new catalog. 


College Film Center 


84 East Randolph 
Chicago, . 
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Industrial Relations 
More Democratic 
In Wartime Says ILO 


Procedure employed in the United 
Nations to solve problems of indus- 
trial relations has become more 
democratic since the outbreak of 
war, according to the findings of a 
study published in the November 
issue of the International Labour 
Review, monthly publication of the 
International Labor Office in Mon- 
treal. 

“The process that has taken place 
during the war has in fact led to an 
increasing standardization and ra- 
tionalization of industrial relations,” 
the study points out. “But,” it adds, 
“far from having led to the abolition 
of democratic procedure, the war has 
strengthened it considerably. More- 
over,” the study concludes, “the war 
has precipitated a number of impor- 
tant reforms which would have 
taken years to mature in the slow 
evolution of peacetime.” 

Author of the study is I. Bessling, 
member of the Labor Conditions, 
Employment and Migration Section 
of the ILO. It bears the title “In- 
dustrial Relations and the Deter- 
mination of Conditions of Employ- 
ment in Wartime.” 

In summarizing the conclusions of 
his 36-page analysis of the problems 
involved in adapting collective bar- 
gaining to war requirements, Bess- 
ling finds that in the democratic 
countries “the integration of demo- 
cratic methods of regulating condi- 
tions of employment with the war 
economy tends to be the result not 
of compulsion but of collaboration 
between the governments and the 
parties concerned.” This, he says, is 
the outstanding feature of the war- 
time evolution of industrial relations 
in the democracies. 


COMMON GOOD 
CONCERN OF ALL 


The reason why it has been easy 
to reach agreement on the funda- 
mental problems of the organization 
of industrial relations in wartime, 
Bessling says, lies in the fact that 
“all the persons concerned have been 
profoundly convinced that their 
common end—the speediest and 
most effective mobilization of all the 
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resources of the nation for victory 
—must outweigh sectional interests.” 

“The regulation of collective in- 
dustrial relations in wartime,” the 
study says, “brings out the deep- 
seated unity of the war economy, 
the close interdependence between 
the social problem of remuneration 
and the economic problem of pro- 
duction. Hence the centre of gravity 
of trade union action must be shifted 
more or less from the social field of 
industrial relations to the field of 
production. 

“By admitting that their condi- 
tions of employment must be sub- 
ordinated to the requirements of the 
war economy, the occupational or- 
ganizations acquire the right to take 
an active part in framing and carry- 
ing out the program of production. 
In actual fact all the democratic 
countries engaged in the war have 
made a point of associating, more 
than ever before, the organized 
forces of labor and production with 
the whole social and economic policy 
of the State.” 


CERTAIN FREEDOMS 
NECESSARILY SACRIFICED 


The study points out that “where 
a war economy is in process of total 
mobilization, the forces of supply 
and demand cannot be left to oper- 
ate without control; certain funda- 
mental economic freedoms must be 
sacrificed, or at least their exercise 
must be suspended; and the meth- 
ods of regulating conditions of em- 
ployment must be adapted to the 
special needs of war.” 

These methods, Bessling shows, 
differ in the various democratic 
countries, but he notes that in all of 
them there has been an increasing 
rationalization of industrial relations 
which has involved the extension of 
collective agreements to whole in- 
dustries and occupations, the sur- 
render of the right to strike and lock 
out, and the voluntary acceptance of 
arbitration. In some countries, the 
study shows, the governments, in 
consultation with the occupational 
organizations, have established prin- 
ciples of wage policy “that will pro- 
tect the interests of the parties and 
also those of the community as a 
whole.” 


WAGE POLICIES 
LARGELY ALIKE 


Bessling finds that wage policy in 
the various democracies has evolved 
“on more or less the same lines and 
has been inspired by the same fun- 
damental principles.” He points out 
that in Australia, Canada and the 
United States, the stabilization of 
wage rates has been regulated by 


law, whereas in Great Britain it has 
been achieved by strict measures of 
indirect control and by voluntary 
agreement between workers’ and 
employers’ organizations. He notes 
that in no country, however, has 
wage stabilization meant the abso- 
lute freezing of wages. 

These wage control measures, the 
study shows, have resulted in major 
reforms which have long been sought 
by the trade movement. Wage con- 
trol authorities in the major democ- 
racies now are authorized to fix 
minimum living wages, the study 
notes, while in the United States and 
Canada the principle of equal pay 
for equal work has been recognized. 
Bessling points out, moreover, that 
governments must now assume the 
responsibility for adjusting wage 
differentials. 


Roosevelt Discusses 
Forty-Hour Week 

President Roosevelt put his foot 
down firmly on post-election at- 
tempts to resuscitate legislation de- 
signed to abolish the basic 40-hour 
week standard for overtime in war 
industries. 

The President’s statement made at 
a White House press conference ex- 
ploded the lies of anti-union agita- 
tors who are seeking to confuse the 
public by making it appear that in- 
creasing the basic work week would 
increase production. 

The Chief Executive emphasized 
that the actual working week in this 
country in the production of most 
important war goods is 48 hours— 
overtime being paid for work be- 
yond 40 hours. The average work- 
ing week in all war industries, the 
President said, is between 46 and 47 
hours. 

Thus the campaign for a “longer 
work week” was exposed as merely 
an attempt to cut the pay of Ameri- 
can workers by removing present 
legal compulsion to pay overtime for 
hours in excess of 40 a week. 

On the general subject of a longer 
work week, the President made it 
clear that production is not increased 
when hours of work are lengthened 
much beyond 48 a week. 

He reported that Germany last 
spring increased the work week to 
70 and 80 hours, with the result that 
production spurted for two months 
and then declined until it was not 
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as great as under a 48-hour week. 
These reports, he said, come from 
intelligence services. 

On his inspection tour of the 
country’s war plants in September, 
Mr. Roosevelt said, quite a number 
of people told him that a problem 
arose because a certain percentage 
of workers would not turn up in 
the morning. When they did get 
back on the job some of them were 
asked to fill out cards voluntarily 
giving a reason for their absences, 
and he said it was interesting to 
note that where they had been toil- 
ing overtime, some up to 54 or 56 
hours a week, that the excuse was 
that they were too tired. 

Careful studies of production 
have shown, he said, that after a 
person works longer than a certain 
definite period, you do not get any 
more production from a longer work 
week after the first few weeks or 
months. 


Labor Backs Fight 
to Abolish Poll Tax 

The entire organized labor move- 
ment stood behind the recent at- 
tempt in the US Congress to pass 
the anti-poll tax bill. Many unions 
wired sentiments like those expressed 
in this telegram sent to every US 
senator by the Associated Musicians 
of New York. The wire, signed by 
William Feinberg, secretary of the 
powerful local 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians, read as fol- 
lows: 

“In behalf of 20,000 organized 
musicians of the Associated Musi- 
cians of Greater New York, request 
is hereby made that everything pos- 
sible be done by you as well as your 
committee for the passage of the 
anti-poll tax bill recently passed by 
the House, and now before the Sen- 
ate. 

“In this global war in which the 
forces of the democracies are fight- 
ing for survival, and attempting to 
hold back the barbaric, feudalistic 
and savage ideologies of axis pow- 
ers, a further extension of democracy 
in this country is most vital. The 
peoples of our democracies are sacri- 
ficing, fighting and dying for their 
democratic and free way of life, 
and everything must be made avail- 
able to exemplify their faith in their 
democracy. 

“The right to vote, for many dis- 
enfranchised citizens in the several 
southern states will still be another 
answer to those who sneer at our 
democratic principles, and will also 
act as a further unifying force 
which is so essential at this time 
for the ultimate victory of the 
United Nations.” 





SIX UNION REPRESENTATIVES studying at Harvard. Left to right: Morris 


Paladine, 


ILGWU: Raymond Frisch, Hat Workers; 


Samuel Hassen, 


ILGWU;: George Feffer, ILGWU: Milton Schulman, ILGWU. and Joseph 


Riley, Painters. 





Labor papers all over the nation 
backed the attempt to pass the bill. 
As an example, we quote from the 
Chattanooga Labor World the fol- 
lowing editorial (November 27, 
1942): 

“Tennessee labor is greatly dis- 
appointed to see our Senator Mc- 
Kellar fighting the anti-poll tax 
measure now in our Senate. The 
senior senator is reported as saying 
that the Tennessee legislature will 
abolish the poll tax as a requisite 
for voting because ‘the political 
powers that are friendly to me have 
declared for the state repeal of the 
poll tax law, and it will probably 
be repealed by the next legislature.’ 
While this might be true, and we 
hope it is, how much better it would 
be for the senator to be for a meas- 
ure because the people of his state 
are for it rather than any political 
power. 

“Tt seems incredible that a small 
group of senators will deliberately 
filibuster, holding up the nation’s 
progress in a time of war, while we 
are fighting for our lives abroad. It 
is especially painful to southerners 
that southern senators are responsi- 
ble for such tactics.” 


* * * 


At the annual conference of the 
Workers Educational Association of 
Great Britain, held the middle of 
July and attended by 340 delegates, 
a resolution was adopted declaring 
that Great Britain’s many “public 
schools,” which are similar to Ameri- 
can private schools, should be in- 
cluded within the national educa- 
tional system and made available 
without charge to all the people. It 
also asked for the abolition of 
church schools, a wide development 
of adult education, the raising of the 
school-leaving age to 16, educational 
supervision up to 18 years, free edu- 
cation in all schools, free medical 


and dental service as well as free 
meals and, where necessary, free 
footwear and clothing, limitation of 
classes to 30 pupils, development of 
adequate grants for university train- 
ing, and training of all teachers in 
universities instead of special insti- 
tutions. Despite the war, the annual 
report of the Association reveals that 
more classes have been organized 
during the past year than ever be- 
fore in its 40-year history. 
* * #«# 


The Boston Symphony, which for 
several years has been the only non- 
union orchestra of national promi- 
nence in the U.S., has finally signed 
a contract with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians (AFL). 

Director Sergei Koussevitzky and 
his orchestra had been banned from 
the radio chains and record-making 
studios since August 1940. 
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INDUSTRY PLANNING THROUGH 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Facts about the dress industry and the “‘ef- 
ficiency’’ and Sen motion’’ clauses in union 
Agreement. By Julius Hochman, 56 pp....25¢ 


OUTLINE OF POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


A clue to past history and analysis of current 
strength of great powers. sor e0-poli- 
tics from its perverters. J.  eorrabin, 
Se iederenevecencccncsiensecnscescsccncnccegensseneen 


HANDBOOK OF TRADE UNION 
METHODS 


Cugantaing methods; factors of skill, age, sex, 
race; uct of strikes, negotiating and en- 
forcing = iE puplic city, finance, public 
opinion. 96 pp. strated 25¢ 


ABC OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
ay Gus Glaessens and Rebecca Jarvis. & 


MANUAL FOR TRADE UNION 
SPEAKERS 


By Gus Glaessens, 32 pp.. ..25¢ 


WORKERS' EDUCATION TODAY 


By Mark Starr, 48 PPq.........cccccceccsecseenees 


EVERYBODY SINGS 


Union songs for mass singing. 48 PP. fl- 
lustrated .... ..10¢ 


Write to Educational Director, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 3 West 16th St., New York, for 
quantity rates and publications list. 
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Two AFT Members 
Elected to House 


(Continued from page 2) 

ican government, international rela- 
tions, and public administration. 
Previously, he had studied under 
Professor William E. Dodd, who be- 
came ambassador to Germany. At 
that time, McMurray was studying 
aviation. Dodd influenced his deci- 
sion to re-enter the field of political 
science. An able, vigorous and 
thoughtful speaker, McMurray has 
had unusual success as a forum lec- 
turer on international affairs in 
scores of Wisconsin communities. 
Two years ago he moved to Mil- 
waukee to conduct the political sci- 
ence teaching in the Extension Cen- 
ter of the University of Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee. In addition to his class- 
room work he was soon called upon 
to fill numerous speaking engage- 
ments in the Milwaukee area before 
clubs and organizations anxious to 
hear his analysis of the international 
situation and the role of the United 
States in world affairs. 

Professor McMurray had long 
been an opponent of isolationism, 
and during the last two years has 
spoken frequently for positive action 
by the United States in stemming 
the rising totalitarian tide. His vig- 
orous opposition to American isola- 
tionism drew him to the attention of 
numerous groups and organizations 
in Milwaukee County that were anx- 
ious to rally around a candidate for 
Congress on the basis of a positive 
program of American internation- 
alism, through the war and after. 
Professor McMurray was persuaded 
to enter his candidacy in the Demo- 
cratic primary, which he won. After 
his victory in the primary, a virtual 
non-partisan organization grew 
around him to fight his campaign 
solely on the post-war international 
issue in a district that has been con- 
sistently Republican and isolationist. 
His victory in November suggests 
that “academic politics” and “prac- 
tical politics” are not so far afield as 
generally supposed. 

L. H. ApoLrson 





DEADLINE 

All materials for the News 
from Locals sections of the 
American TEACHER must be in 
by the fifth of the preceding 
month. Please send two copies 
of all bulletins, releases and state- 
ments to George T. Guernsey, 
Editor, American TEACHER, 506 
South Wabash, Chicago. Action 
pictures are wanted. 
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Rockford Local Gives 
Dinner for 600 Soldiers 


54 ROCKFORD, ILL.—This 
fall the AFT was given an 
opportunity to contribute in a small 
way to the war effort. Being lo- 
cated near Camp Grant, where thou- 
sands of soldiers are constantly com- 
ing and going, the problem of doing 
something to give them a lift dur- 
ing their first days in service is al- 
ways present. The teachers wanted 
to do something, but, like many 
others, did not know just how to go 
about it. The problem of what to 
do was solved when the management 
of the USO called and asked if they 
would provide a meal and entertain 
about six hundred soldiers on the 
evening of October 4. This was a 
big order for a starter, but the presi- 
dent, Mary Carlson, called for a rep- 
resentative from each school to re- 
port with suggestions at a meeting 
and they were on their way. 
Starting with the lowly dried lima 
bean, a menu was developed that 
grew into a meal that was voted the 
best yet by the soldiers who partici- 
pated. Talent from among the high 
school students furnished part of the 
entertainment and they were much 





JOHN EKEBERG, former president of 
the Rockford, Ill., Local, who has ac- 
cepted a position with the Wages 
and Hours Division at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


appreciated. Linden Lundstrom of 
the East High music department led 
the group singing and he must have 
a way about him for the boys re- 
sponded for about an hour as though 
they had received orders from the 
Commanding General to sing or else. 
The teachers met many fine boys 
and the way they expressed their 
appreciation would have made any 
effort seem worth while. It is a 
good way for teachers to get to know 
each other better and the Rockford 
teachers recommend this experience 
to any local that has the opportunity. 
The Union received a letter of ap- 
preciation from the management of 
the USO Club and an invitation to 
come back again. Not only is this 
a stimulating experience for teach- 
ers in contributing to the war effort, 
but it shows the public at large that 
teachers have broader interests than 
their own occupational grievances. 


Not only did the Rockford teach- 
ers do all of the work described 
above, but they assessed themselves 
one dollar apiece for the dinner. 
Their total expenses were $96.65, 
their total receipts $139.50. Thus, 
besides providing a fine entertain- 
ment for the men in the armed 
forces, the teachers also added $42.85 
to their treasury. 

IND.— 


. a . 
58 INDIANAPOLIS, 

Twenty-seven thousand 
Indianapolis persons who cast pro- 
test votes against the school situa- 
tion, for 12 years dominated by 
the Citizens’ School Committee, 
were thanked by a resolution of the 
local Central Labor Union. The 
resolution praised the “wholehearted 
support” given the independent 
candidates by labor unions, Parent- 
Teachers Associations, clubs, reli- 
gious and civic organizations, and 
pointed out that “this support was 
instrumental in piling up a great 
protest vote.” 

Although thé Citizens’ School 
Committee won the election, the 
CLU recommended that the Inde- 
pendent School Committee be made 
a permanent organization, recorded 
or incorporated under state law to 
protect the name. 
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Gary Union Wins 
Salary Readjustment 


GARY, IND.—During the latter 

part of the last school year and 
throughout the summer, the Finance 
Committee worked on a proposal to 
increase teachers’ incomes to meet 
the higher cost of living. The Com- 
mittee set up a schedule of salary 
adjustments, comparable with simi- 
lar adjustments in corresponding 
cities. Teachers with salaries up to 
$1,800 were to receive $200; salaries 
from $1,800 to $2,400 were to receive 
$150, and salaries from $2,400 and 
higher were to receive $100. 

Having presented the schedule to 
the School Board, the Committee 
was optimistic about its adoption in 
view of the fact that $57,000 was 
forthcoming from the state to be 
allocated to teachers’ salaries. The 
Board, upon receiving the Union’s 
proposal, cut the amounts to be re- 
ceived 50 per cent. 

Feeling that the employees war- 
ranted a greater increase, the Fi- 
nance Committee again went into 
sessop, formulating a4 compromise 
schedule as follows: $150, $112.50 
and $75 increases. They presented 
it to the Board for their considera- 
tion. The proposal was turned down 
for lack of funds. 

Willard Tormohlen, as president 
of the Indiana Council of Teachers 
Unions, attended the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention at 
South Bend in September. 

The Indiana Council of Teachers 
Unions, cooperating with the local 
unions in the cities where State 
Teachers Association meetings were 
held in October, planned Union ses- 
sions, luncheons and dinners for the 
teachers. 





71 LA PORTE, IND.— The 
Union is a busy group in 
its effort to help win the war. Ray 
R. Addington has worked faithfully 
since last April as chief air raid 
warden of La Porte County. Har- 
old Hargrave, as chief air raid war- 
den for La Porte, Mrs. Eva T. Lit- 
tle, as chief of the city drivers’ 
corps, and Daniel E. Lewis, as chair- 
man of the city rescue squad, have 
done an excellent piece of work in 
organizing our city against future 
attacks. Miss Frankie I. Jones is in 
charge of the sale of bonds and 
stamps in La Porte High School. 

All the members cooperated in the 
revision of our Victory brochure, 
“How Our Schools Will Help Win 
the War,” which was printed last 
spring. 

The La Porte Teachers Union 
acted as a leader during Education 
Week in bringing Dr. Henry Simon 
Bloch of the University of Chicago 
to our city. His stimulating lecture 
was on “Economy of the Future: 
Blue Prints and Realities.” 

e's 2 

57 BERWYN, ILL.—The Ber- 

wyn Teachers Council Bulle- 
tin is one of the best of its kind put 
out by any local. The October issue 
contains introductions of new teach- 
ers, sketching their backgrounds and 
experience; congratulations to teach- 
ers who have advanced themselves 
professionally; news about teachers 
past and present, and notices of in- 
terest to members of the Union. 

Dr. Howard Lane, member of the 
AFT at Northwestern University, is 
conducting a class in Child Develop- 
ment at Custer School. 





tember 19. 
appointments. 


lature this winter. 


General Assembly. 


makes meetings inadvisable. 





Indiana AFT Meets at LaFayette 


The opening meeting of the Indiana State Federation of Teachers 
(Indiana Council of Teachers Unions) was held in LaFayette, Sep- 
Some time was taken discussing and making committee 
Locals have committee representation as follows: 
Florence Greve and Elizabeth Evan, legislative committee; Ann 
Maloney, chairman research committee; Russell Adams, organization 
committee; Flora Philley, publicity committee. 

E. Stanley Brown discussed the problems to come before the legis- 
It was decided that J. C. Harger of Indianapolis 
should again be the lobbyist for the ICTU during the session of the 


The state officers were given authority to conduct any necessary 
business by mail, thereby making it possible to dispense with any or 
all other meetings this year if the tire and gas rationing program 
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69 DULUTH, MINN.—Schog 

figures for Duluth, releaseg 
for October, 1942, show the same 
number of high school teachers 
two years ago, although the number 
of high school pupils is 647 less. 
The elementary schools, on the 
other hand, have 21 less teach 
than two years ago, although they 
have increased by 71 pupils. It 
would appear that the Duluth 
school board is not planning ahead 
for the lower high school enroll. 
ment for next year and the follow- 
ing years. The oncoming junior 
high and elementary classes which 
will supply the high school are 
smaller. The Duluth Teachers Asso- 
ciation formally addressed a letter 
to the Board of Education three 
years ago, pointing out the prob- 
lem of declining enrollment and 
offering to cooperate in a policy to 
prepare for it and meet it. The 
offer was rejected. 

At the last meeting of the Local, 
a resolution was voted asking that 
a stub be added to pay checks, 
showing deductions made for Vic- 
tory tax, retirement fund, hospitali- 
zation and war bonds. 


* * * 


Chicago Local 
Starts Sixth Year 
CHICAGO, ILL.— October 28, 
1942, was the fifth birthday of 
the organization of the Chicago 
Teachers Union. On October 28, 
1937, a very large number of Chi- 





cago teachers joined together for 
idealistic and progressive civic and | 
professional action. The following | 
goals were established: a sound merit | 
system; progress in educational 
achievement for the system; defense 
against political connivance; tenth 
year salary schedule for elementary 
teachers and complete pay restor- 
tion. ‘ 

Several radio broadcasts ove | 
WCFL have been presented by the | 
Union. On October 28, an original 
play on salvage collection, writte 
and acted by the public speaking | 
class at Harrison High School, was 
presented under the direction of 
Edna M. Siebert. On November Il, 
Florence Clark, chairman of the 
Vocational Education Committee, 
spoke on “The High School Student | 
in the War Effort.” On November 
25, Irvin R. Kuenzli, executive set- 
retary of the AFT, spoke on “Le 
bor, Education and the War.” ; 

Richard McVey of Austin High 
School is taking officers’ training for 
personnel work, Harold McGovern 
of Irving Elementary School is it 
military training at Ft. Robinson, 
Arkansas. 
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Milwaukee Wins 
Salary Bonus 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—A 
25 “cost of living” bonus for all 
employees of the Milwaukee Board 
of School Directors for 1943 was 
granted at the October meeting of 
the Board. Teachers and other sal- 
aried employees will receive $100 the 
year, substitutes fifty cents a day, 
and hourly workers six cents an hour. 
The bonus amounts were computed 
after the department budgets had 
been determined. The impetus to 
secure a bonus to meet the rising 
costs of living was given by the 
Teachers Union. 

On Tuesday, October 13, the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court ruled against 
Dr. Alexander H. Clark, former su- 
pervisor of the dental clinic at the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, in his 
fight for reinstatement. There has 
been no dental care or instruction 
for students in the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School since Dr. Clark was 


dismissed. 
55 KENOSHA, WIS.—Two 
hundred friends and AFT 

members turned out in force to wel- 
come their new international presi- 
dent, John M. Fewkes, at the annual 
Harvest Home dinner, and to give 
Mr. and Mrs. John Redstrom a 
rousing send-off for Washington. 
Many labor leaders and their wives 
were present. A_ resolution was 
adopted by the Union at the dinner. 
The text of the resolution was: 

Wuereas, John R. Redstrom is a 
member in good standing of the 
Kenosha Teachers Union, Local 557; 
and 

Wauereas, Mr. Redstrom during 
his long years of service in the Ke- 
nosha public schools has been a liv- 
ing example of our slogan, “Educa- 
tion in Democracy and Democracy 
in Education ;” and 

Wuereas, Mr. Redstrom through 
his keen insight, lofty ideals and high 
courage has rendered invaluable 
service to the common man and pub- 
lic schools of Kenosha; and 

Wuereas, Mr. Redstrom is being 
granted a leave of absence to serve 


* * * 


our government in Washington; 
therefore 
Resolved, That the Kenosha 


Teachers Union, Local 557, express 
regret that Mr. Redstrom’s services 
as educator are being temporarily 
lost to the city of Kenosha, and 

Resolved, That the Kenosha 
Teachers Union, Local 557, extend 
to both Mr. and Mrs. Redstrom our 
best wishes for success and happi- 
ness. 
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68 FORDSON, MICH.—Miss 

Lorene Spear, president of 
the Hamtramck chapter of the 
Detroit Federation, was the guest 
speaker at the annual pot-luck 
supper of the Fordson Local, held 
on October 12. Miss Spear reviewed 
the two year struggle of the Ham- 
tramck teachers against the efforts 
of the Hamtramck School Board 
to create vacancies by discharging 
a large number of married teachers. 
According to Miss Spear, the Board 
attempted to weaken the teacher 
protest by creating division between 
nationality groups and between men 
and women teachers. 

For the convenience of its mem- 
bers, the Local voted recently to 
inaugurate a system of discounts 
for advance payment of dues. The 
system is graduated to suit the 
different salaries of teachers. 


Dearborn Doubles 
Membership 


72 DEARBORN, MICH.—The 
Dearborn Local has dou- 
bled its membership since Septem- 
ber. It was organized early in the 
summer, and was announced at an 
open meeting in October, at which 
the speakers were Arthur. Elder and 
Prof. Wesley Maurer of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
Officers of the group are Warren 
Ketcham, president; James Scott, 
vice president; Mary Lou Chanter, 
secretary, and Betty Ford, treasurer. 
Its publication, the first number of 
which has just been issued, is the 
Dearborn Teacher. This publication 
is one of the finest that any new 
local has put out. The issue for 
November 10 contains the following 
articles: “Cover Design,” “Preface,” 
“The President’s Column,” “Labor’s 
Educational Program,” “Freedom to 
Organize—An American Right,” 
“Non-Strike Policy,” “Is It Profes- 
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sional to Belong to a Union?” “Sec- 
ond Annual Institute Well Attend- 
ed,” “I See by the Constitution,” 
“Facts and Figures About AFT 
Dues” and “Who Said So?” New 
locals would do well to examine this 
bulletin, which contains many help- 
ful suggestions. Copies could prob- 
ably be secured by writing to Presi- 


dent Warren A. Ketcham, 22184 
Park, Dearborn, Mich. 
* * * 

DETROIT, MICH .— 


23 According to the October 
issue of the Detroit Teacher, unless 
the retirement problem facing De- 
troit teachers is taken seriously, and 
unless initial steps are taken to 
bring about sound improvements, 
the assets of the Detroit Retirement 
Fund, current plus future income, 
and teachers’ contributions will be 
entirely gone by 1954, probably 
sooner. As long as the school sys- 
tem was expanding and new teachers 
were being added in substantial 
numbers, contributions from these 
teachers swelled the fund and gave 
it a picture of robust health and 
affluence. At present, the school 
system has ceased to expand ma- 
terially; the previously “new” 
teachers are approaching retirement 
and brand new teachers are enter- 
ing the school system in a mere 
trickle compared to the earlier years 
of expansion. 

It is encouraging to note, the 
Teacher points out, that the present 
Retirement Fund Board has changed 
its policy and will now permit 
teachers and teachers’ groups to 
submit suggestions and findings. 





dinner on Friday evening. 
AFT, also spoke. 


the basis for the discussion. 





Wisconsin AFT Hears Carr, Fewkes 


The theme of the tenth annual convention of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Teachers, during its two-day session, November 6 and 7, was 
“Mobilizing Education to Win the War and to Win the Peace.” 
Charlotte Carr of Hull House, Chicago, addressed the convention 
John M. Fewkes, national president of 


For the Thursday afternoon panel on the convention theme, the 
report of the Educational Policies Committee of AFT was used as 


The following state officers were elected: 
president; Lois K. McAllister, secretary; Ishmael Bratt, treasurer; 
vice-presidents: Catherine B. Byrne, Helen Daley, E. C. DeBriae, 
Carrie Edmondson, Jess C. Lyon, Ira Pilliard, O. W. Trentlage, Alben 
D. Winspear and S. Amelia Yeager. 


Howland H. Paddock, 
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Philadelphia Asks 
$400 Adjustment 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— The 

Federation of Teachers is ask- 
ing a flat $400 increase in annual 
salary for teachers in the Philadel- 
phia public school system. 

In a letter to all teachers, the 
Union explained that the demand is 
in line with the increases in the cost 
of living and the increases acknowl- 
edged by the War Labor Board. 

“There is an accepted principle 
that employees are entitled to a 
cost of living increase in salary,” the 
letter said. “On this principle labor 
unions have won increases, and the 
state government has granted in- 
creases. The principle, of course, 
should apply with equal force to 
teachers. 

“The Federation has asked for a 
$400 increase for instructional em- 
ployees, confident that the commu- 
nity can afford to give it to them. 
The proper financial technique for 
raising the required funds—by bor- 
rowing against delinquent taxes and 
by requesting additional state aid— 
is your t sponsibility as agents of 
the community. All recent orders 
of the War Labor Board show that 
the Board is maintaining its position 
in favor of a 15 per cent increase 
where no cost of living adjustments 
have been made. 


* * * 


8 ATLANTA, GA.—Ira Jarrell, 

president of the Local and 
chairman of the Community Fund 
Committee of the Central Labor 
Body, pointed out in her plea in 
the Journal of Labor, that “To keep 
this home front strong, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the human needs 
of this community. . . . Organized 
labor knows full well the meaning 
of the right of a child to health 
and happiness; the right of grown 
people to work and provide for 
their loved ones; the right of the 
aged to security and peace. Our 
marines are landing, our soldiers 
and sailors are making history. Let 
it not be written that we gave ‘too 
little’ or ‘too late.’” 

The Atlanta school lunch pro- 
gram, of which an account was 
given at the Gary convention, has 
interested other AFT locals. Similar 
projects are being contemplated in 
Ohio. 





WILLARD MILLSAPS, former presi- 
dent of the Hamilton County, Tenn., 
Teachers Union, who was recently 
promoted to a principalship and then 
inducted into the United States 
Army. Mr. Millsaps is a veteran 
unionist, having represented his lo- 
cal at numerous national conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 


Teachers, 
24 CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
—Willard Millsaps, who was 
recently inducted into the army, was 
home on furlough early in Novem- 
ber, A traveling bag was presented 
to Mr. Millsaps as an expression of 
appreciation from the Teachers Un- 
ion. Gifts were also presented to 
Mrs. Millsaps and their small daugh- 
ter. A reception for Mr. Millsaps 
followed the business session. 

In a farewell message to the mem- 
bers of the Teachers Union, Mr. 
Millsaps spoke of the difficulties 
which the teachers will have to face 
in the crisis, stressed their obliga- 
tions, and offered words of encour- 
agement. He emphasized the im- 
portance of educating all the people 
and referred to the illiteracy among 
a large number of the men drafted 
for the army as a handicap to our 
country in the present struggle and 
an obstacle to its progress in the 
past. 

Frank Huffaker was unanimously 
chosen as president of the Local. 
He has been a member from the time 
when it was organized, in 1932. He 
served on the first Executive Coun- 
cil. He is a member of the faculty 
of the Vocational School. 





New York Sponsors 
Conference on War 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Guild 

will hold a conference at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania December 5. 
Three panel discussion meetings are 
being arranged by the Committee on 
Educational Policies in Wartime. 
The subjects will be juvenile delin- 
quency, curriculum and the war and 
problems of teacher personnel. The 
last topic will include the excess 
teacher problem, teacher re-training 
and the role of the teacher in the 
war. The chief purpose of the dis- 
cussions will be to invite the mem- 
bership and interested friends to 
help the committee explore the vital 
questions and opportunities created 
by the war, und to point the war 
for further intensive study, prelimi- 
nary to crystallizing basic policies. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan of 
Washington, D. C., will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon, to be 
held in the grand ballroom. His 
topic will be “A Positive, Construc- 
tive Liberalism for Teachers in the 
Labor Movement.” Monsignor Ryan 
is director of the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Another luncheon speaker will be 
Miss Selma M. Borchardt, legisla- 
tive representative of the AFT and 
vice-president for the Americas of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations, who will interpret the 

Jashington scene. 

The Local presented seven legisla- 
tive objectives to keep needed teach- 
ers and to attract others equally as 
good or better. These objectives 
were: (1) Tenure must be made a 
contractual obligation throughout 
the state so that teachers will be be- 
yond the sphere of political manipu- 
lation not only in large cities, but 
also in rural areas. (2) The present 
pension system, ‘which makes possi- 
ble the retirement of those who seek 
voluntary retirement or who may be 
physically or mentally incapacitated, 
must be maintained. (3) The Guild 
opposes the policy of paying eligi- 
bles assigned to term vacancies the 
pay of a substitute for doing regular 
work. (4) The standard of living 
must be maintained by a salary ad- 
justment to meet rising inflationary 
costs. (5) The 35,000 oversize 
classes should be reduced by estab- 
lishing a fair budgetary ratio along 
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with much smaller classes for under- 
privileged areas and the appointment 
of quota teachers from existing eligi- 
ble lists for necessary remedial work 
where needed. (6) Teaching hours 
of vocational schools should be made 
identical with those of the present 
senior high schools. (7) Full ab- 
sence refunds, extension of leaves 
without pay to three years with the 
right of automatic return, the res- 
toration of the former position of 
supervisory teachers of music, art, 
sewing and health education, etc., 
should be provided. 


Pennsylvania AFT 


Meets at Johnstown 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE FED- 
ERATION OF TEACHERS—The 
effect of the war on the children 
and the teachers of the schools of 
Pennsylvania was the theme of the 
annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Teachers held 
at Johnstown, Pa., on October 17, 
1942. Teacher shortages, state aid, 
taxation and school finance, cur- 
ricula in wartime, military , leave 
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payments, and child welfare and 
day care were issues which received 
a major share of attention in the 
discussions. 

Philadelphia Federation, Local 3, 
is making a special study of child 
welfare and day care. It was rec- 
ommended that all locals should: 
(1) study the child labor situation 
in their communities, and discuss 
it with local labor leaders; (2) 
contact social agencies in community 
relative to needs of children, with 
special emphasis on child care. 

The Pennsylvania Federation sent 
a communication to James F. 
Byrnes, Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization, which embodied the fol- 
lowing: 

to learn what effect the execu- 

tive order on wage freezing will 

have on 

a. statutory increments for in- 
structional employees; 

b. salary increases for instruc- 
tional employees receiving sub- 
standard salaries; 

c. cost of living increases for all 
instructional employees. 


AWARDED to the “American 
Teacher” by Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr.. Secretary of the Treasury, for 
its work on the War Bond Drive. 
Labor papers have given gener- 
ously of their space for this pur- 
pose, and organized labor stands 
highest in supporting the 10% 
payroll deduction plan. 








The communication also stated 
the opposition of the Federation to 
any interference with statutory in- 
crements for instructional employees, 
and recorded its support for salary 
increases for instructional employees 
receiving sub-standard salaries and 
cost of living increases for all in- 
structional employees. 

John D. Connors, AFT vice- 
president, spoke on the problems of 
organizational work. Raymond R. 
Reed, Pittsburgh Teachers, Local 
400, was elected organization chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion. Arthur H. Reede, State Col- 
lege, Local 500, was elected presi- 
dent of the Federation. 
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San Francisco Citizens 
Fight Barring of Rugg Books 


6 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 

The San Francisco Board of 
Education, pending a report from a 
committee appointed to review and 
recommend, has not made a deci- 
sion to date on the matter of rein- 
stating the Rugg books in the social 
science teaching of the junior high 
schools. Several public hearings 
were held during the summer and 
numerous organizations have en- 
tered briefs in support. 

The Public Education Society of 
San Francisco, in its annual repor’ 
states that Supt. J. P. Nourse 
“brought on the controversy by 
urging that use of the Rugg text- 
books be discontinued” and “discon- 
tinuance was urged by members of 
the American Legion, representative 
of the Pacific Advertising Associa- 
tion, perhaps acting at the instance 
of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers; some members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and others described as ‘pres- 
sure groups.’ 

“The issue at stake is much bigger 
than keeping or dropping a textbook. 
If for the sake of argument,” the 
report continued, “we allowed one 
religious group or one labor group 
or one political group or one em- 
ployer group to have sole voice in 
writing our histories it is possible 
that they would as a result of this 
permission be ruling all of America 
in a few years. 

“The main characteristic of Rugg’s 
realistic teaching of history is his 
tendency to state all sides of a ques- 
tion and then leave it to an intelli- 
gent reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. ... This is pretty close to 
democratic procedure as we under- 
stand it.” 

At the public hearing those who 
urged the Board of Education to 
retain the texts in use were the fol- 
lowing: Senator John Shelley, pres- 
ident of the Labor Council, Dr. 
Kefauver of Stanford, a group of 
junior high school teachers who use 
the Rugg books, John Horowitz, 
chairman of the Academic Freedom 
Committee of Local 61, and Edward 
D. Gallagher, chairman Academic 
Freedom Committee of the State 
Federation of Teachers. 


The Board later decided to ap- 
point an Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, 
chairman, Glenn E. Hoover, John 
L. Horn, Lloyd Luckman, Harold 
R. McKinnon, and Edgar E. Robin- 
son, all representing colleges and 
universities in the Bay region. The 


committee was asked to consider and 
answer the following five questions: 

1. Are the books in question 
the best available textbooks for 
the subjects and the pupils of 
junior high school age? 

2. Are they teachable? 

3. Are these books subversive 
in nature? 

4. Should controversial ques- 
tions be presented to students of 
junior high school age? 

5. Are the procedures by which 
these books were adopted, and by 
which their discontinuance is 
proposed, desirable procedure? 
The committee has informed the 

Board that they did not feel com- 
petent to deal with the first two 
questions submitted. Superintend- 
ent Nourse was instructed to inform 
the committee of the procedure by 
which texts are adopted in the city 
schools, without pressing for an an- 
swer on the two questions. 


National Office 
Publishes Three 
New Pamphlets 


Three new pamphlets have 
been published by the national 
office of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. “The Key to 
Progress — Our Public Schools” 
contains a message on the crisis 
facing the public schools of 
America, sent by President Wil- 
liam Green to all affiliated State 
Federations of Labor and Cen- 
tral Labor Unions. 

“Don’t Let the Schools Suffer” 
contains an editorial from the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer on the 
crisis facing the public schools of 
the United States. “Labor, Edu- 
cation and the War” contains ex- 
cerpts from the report of the 
Committee on Education at the 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in To- 
ronto, October 5-14, 1942. 

These materials are available 
from the national office at the 
following prices: “The Key to 
Progress .. .,” “Don’t Let the 
Schools Suffer” and the blotter, 
“A Challenge to Class-Room 
Teachers”: fifty cents for one 
hundred copies; “Labor, Educa- 
tion and the War”: one dollar 
per hundred. A complete price 
list of materials published by the 
national office will be found on 
the back page of the November 
AMERICAN TEACHER. 











he KANSAS CITY, MO.—The 
Kansas City AFT sent a 
number of recommendations to the 
Board of Education in May. They 
recommended that the periodical 
physical examination required of 
each teacher be left to a responsible 
physician to be chosen by the 
teacher; that the medical informa- 
tion be retained by the physician 
without being submitted to school 


authorities and that a certificate 
signed by the physician be filed in 
the office of the superintendent of 
schools. 

It was recommended that the 


dismissal of teachers be conducted 
with the greatest of care and fair- 
ness, and that the dismissal pro- 
cedure follow closely the following 
established practices until such time 
as a tenure law applicable to Kansas 
City, Missouri be enacted: 1) that, 
in case of dismissal of teachers 
becomes necessary because of de- 
creased enrollment, those teachers 
most recently employed shall be 
the first to be dismissed; 2) that 
in case the dismissal for inefficiency 
of any teacher who has been in 
the system three or more years is 
being considered, that teacher shall 
be granted one year’s probation 
and a conference, previous to the 
year’s probation, between teacher, 
principal and superintendent, at 
which the alleged weaknesses of the 
teacher be discussed freely. 
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Bakersfield Wins 
$180 Adjustment 


64 BAKERSFIELD, CAL.— 
Salary contracts for all em- 
ployees of the Bakersfield City 
Schools system included a $180 ad- 
justment for the school year 1942-43 
to meet the increased cost of living. 
An adjustment of $100 was first 
granted elementary teachers as a 
result of action taken by the local 
board, July 20. Further adjustment, 
bringing the total of $180, which 
was granted to all employees of the 
system, including clerks and mainte- 
nance men, was made at the August 
4 meeting of the local board. 
Members of the Kern County 
High School faculty are receiving a 
similar settlement so that incomes of 
teachers will have nearer the same 
purchasing power as in the preced- 


ing school year. 
43 LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
Last month the Los Angeles 
Local held a very successful institute 
program on the question of “The 
Teachers’ Role in Winning the War 
and Winning the Peace.” Holland 
Roberts from Staniord University 
acted as leader of the discussion. 
John Cohee of the Los Angeles Daily 
News and writer of War Analysis, 
was a speaker from the Guild. Mrs. 
Margarete Clark, former member of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education 
and now State Commissioner of 
Industrial Welfare, took the place of 
C. J. Haggarty, President of the 
State Federation of Labor, who was 
delayed in Toronto at the AFL con- 
vention. More than a hundred mem- 
bers of Local 430 and their friends 
were there. Many new members 
were signed up, concrete evidence of 
the worth of the meeting. 


= 

73 FLATHEAD COUNTY, 
MONT.—On October 23, a 

group of Flathead County teachers 
met at Whitefish to hear talks by 
Dr. W. P. Clark, president of the 
University of Montana AFT, and 
Leslie A. Fiedler, also a member of 
the University Local, on the bene- 
fits to be gained through member- 
ship in the AFT. Following the 
talks and general discussion, 22 
teachers from Whitefish and Kalis- 
pell signed an application for char- 
ter as the first step in organizing 
a local union for Flathead County. 
William H. Stock of Whitefish was 
elected president of the group, and 
Mrs. Elvira Madsen Hehr, also. of 


* * * 


Whitefish, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 
DECEMBER. 1942 





ARTHUR BROETCHE, former presi- 
dent Bremerton, Wash., AFT and 
chairman of the National Working 
Conditions Committee, who has en- 
tered the US Army. 





52 NEW ORLEANS, LA— 

The St. Paul, Minn. Feder- 
ationist congratulated the New 
Orleans Federation on its “success- 
ful éffort to secure for colored 
teachers equal salary status with 
white teachers. This case, which 
has attracted national attention, was 
brought into the courts of Louisiana. 
The lower court decided favorably 
for the teachers, and press releases 
announce the intention of the local 
district to accept the decision with- 
out appeal.” 





ERNEST R. HILGARD, former presi- 
dent, California State AFT, who has 
been named head of the Psychology 
Department at Stanford University. 
Dr. Hilgard is at present in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Seattle Board Lifts 


20 SEATTLE, WASH.—For 

the duration, the Board of 
Education has waived the policy of 
canceling contracts of women who 
marry. Effective October 23 and 
thereafter, any woman teacher in 
Seattle who marries may retain her 
teaching position. The Teachers 
Union has consistently held that this 
clause in teachers’ contracts was un- 
democratic and out of step with 
sound educational policy. 


Seattle teachers are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to carry the heavy 
load necessitated by the rapidly ex- 
panding school population in that 
defense area. Teachers are taking 
their places in civilian defense, Red 
Cross, registration and many other 
public duties. A large percentage of 
students are working part time, and 
the necessary adjustment of the 
school program *o raeet the students’ 
needs falls largely upon the class- 
room teachers. 

The Seattle Logal has a full pro- 
gram for the year. The members 
hope to have effected a change in 
the wurst Teachers Retirement Law 
on recora. (Teachers in Washington 
pay more than 8 per cent of their 
salaries and retire on approximately 
$40 per month.) Much individual 
interest is expressed in Federal So- 
cial Security for teachers. Tax revi- 
sion for educational purposes and 
increasing state aid are desired. 
44 PALO ALTO, CAL.— The 

Teachers Union has consist- 
ently sponsored public meetings at 
election time. Just preceding the 
November election, the Local pre- 
sented speakers on the initiative and 
referendum issues which deal with 
labor and education. A further fea- 
ture was a brief review of the quali- 
fications and achievements of the 
candidates running for state and lo- 
cal offices. In so far as is consistent 
with the program of the Local, both 
sides of issues were presented, and a 
question period was always allowed. 


In an open letter to the press, the 
Palo Alto Local vigorously support- 
ed the Board of Education in its 
recent action to revise the boun- 
daries within the school district, 
thereby making for a more equi- 
table use of the elementary school 
facilities. The Union lauded the 
editorial position of the local press, 
which stated that such divisive ac- 
tivities were out of harmony with 
the principles for which we are fight- 
ing in this war. 


*_ * * 














What Labor Has Done 


T IS APPROPRIATE at this season of 
I Thanksgiving and Christmas to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor toward American education 
in the present world crisis is one of appreciative 
thankfulness for a priceless gift. The declara- 
tions of organized labor on education, since the 
United States became an active combatant in 
the global struggle for democracy, are a whole- 
some contrast to the carping criticism by the 
enemies of public education, who have seized 
upon the emergency facing the nation to lambast 
educators because they did not anticipate the 
foul attack at Pearl Harbor, place the schools 
on a war basis, and implement those phases of 
the curriculum which are propaedeutical to 
military service. ‘These captious critics seem 
to believe that—while the Congress of the United 
States, captains of industry, and even military 
experts failed to comprehend the immediacy of 
war—the teachers of the nation should have 
been able in some mystic fashion to discern the 
future and govern themselves accordingly. 

The American Federation of Labor, on the 
other hand, has delineated even more clearly 
than the educators themselves the significant 
contribution of American education to the basic 
strength of the nation in the all-out battle be- 
tween free government and enforced slavery. 
The 1941 convention of the AFL in Seattle a 
few weeks before Pearl Harbor, declared that 
“Education is the first line of national defense 
and as such should be extended rather than cur- 
tailed.” At the request of the Permanent Edu- 
cation Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor, President William Green sent a message, 
under date of July 28, 1942, to all affiliated cen- 
tral labor bodies and state federations of labor 
from coast to coast, calling attention to the 
crisis facing the public schools. This message 
to more than six million American workers stated 
in part: 

We know that immense expenditures for war are forc- 
ing us to curtail funds for civilian purposes, but there are 


some things so indispensable to life itself that we cannot 
jeopardize them—even in this hour of peril. Educational 


opportunities for the young, adjusted to their developing 
minds, are so essential to the cause we are defending by 
war, that we must see to it that appropriations for this 
purpose are maintained and that no limiting or re- 
stricting provisions are enacted that reduce such appro- 
priations. 





The recent AFL convention in Toronto, 
Canada, declared in its education program: 


The swift transformation of a peaceful, commercial 
nation to the greatest economic-military machine in the 
world’s history is a glowing tribute to the educational 
forces of the United States. The high level of educability 
of our citizens has proved to be one of the nation’s 
strongest bulwarks of defense. Education, in the larger 
sense, will eventually win the war and plan the peace 
after the dictators have been crushed. 


Two glowing tributes to labor and education 
in the present crisis were paid by the Mayor of 
Toronto and the Premier of Ontario in addressing 
the AFL convention in Toronto. In his address 
of welcome, Mayor Conboy stated: 

. . . So that today, we are producing things here not 
thought possible, and we are doing them at the smallest 
possible cost. We are away ahead of our schedule of 
production. That has been possible because of the 
education of the youth of our countries, particularly the 
technical education, and that thing has been sponsored 
by the labor organizations. Labor has stood for edu- 





cation. Education has stood us in good stead in the 
time of our great need. 

Teachers of America should ponder seriously 
and humbly the following statement by Premier 
Hepburn of Ontario, indicating that the whole 
future of the children of Canada depends on the 
accomplishments of organized labor. 


We are in Ontario particularly concerned with the 
welfare of our children. To demonstrate my sincerity, 
I might say to you that I have in my own home three 
little adopted children, and I view their future with 
genuine concern and alarm. As a consequence of that, 
I am paying particular attention to the deliberations 
which will be carried on here during the course cf your 
convention. 

From its first convention in 1885 to its last | 
convention at Toronto in 1942, the American | 
Federation of Labor has repeatedly and em- | 
phatically declared that widespread education is | 
an indispensable foundation of democratic gov- | 
ernment. In the midst of the greatest struggle 
of the ages to defend the nation—and the 
nation’s children—from totalitarian slavery, or- | 
ganized labor is battling to protect and extend | 
public education as the sine qua non of American | 
democracy. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 





“William Green’s full statement has just been reprinted as a 
FT pamphlet by the national office. Price: 50 cents per hun- 
dred copies. 
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play a very active part in them. It might be 








ks well for our state federations or our locals, 
where state federations have not yet been or- 
LJ Ss ind . . . . . 
0 Building the Union ganized, to try to promote similar institutes 
| 


sponsored by their state universities. At least 
we should not fail to see that the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers is represented at all such 
meetings. 

Should any one desire to set up such an insti- 
tute, I am sure that he could secure copies of 
these two interesting programs by writing to 
Thurman White at the University of Oklahoma 
and Theodore Brameld at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

This sort of activity and leadership will give 
our locals standing in their communities and 
make them effective in their efforts to protect 
the schools and the teachers from the ruthless 
attempts to cut and curtail education under 
the camouflage offered by our legitimate war 
effort. As we bend our energies toward a total 
and speedy victory, let us not forget that our 
greatest duty and obligation as teachers is to 
maintain our schools on as high a level as pos- 
sible and to teach more conscientiously and in- 
telligently than ever before. 

We must guard against the trend now spread- 
ing over the country to take the boys and girls 
out of school even before they reach the imma- 
ture age of sixteen, at least until every other 
source of man and woman power has been ex- 
hausted. Your central trades and labor bodies 
will assist you in this if you will call their at- 


T WAS my privilege to represent the Ameri- 
al can Federation of Labor at the request of 
he | President William Green at labor institutes held 
by the University of Oklahoma and the Uni- 
, | versity of Minnesota on November 5 and 7. 
er | | was asked to speak on the subject of “Man- 
ce | power Mobilization” at Oklahoma City and on 
“Labor’s Stake in the War” at Minneapolis. 
on The War Labor Management Conference, 
of | sponsored by the University of Oklahoma, had 
ng | as its theme “Mobilization of Manpower for 
ss | Victory.” The meeting, which was held in the 
Skirvin Hotel at Oklahoma City, was very well 
ot | attended by labor, AFL and CIO, and manage- 
est | ment from all over the state. Education was 
of | largely represented by professors from the Uni- 
versity, with Dean Arthur B. Adams acting as 
ed | general chairman. Joseph A. Brandt, president 
y- | of the University of Oklahoma, spoke on the 
he | need for an Industrial Relations Institute, and 
said that the University intended to lead the way 
ly | in organizing one immediately and asked for co- 
ier | operation from labor and industry. This pro- 
le | posal met with the hearty accord of the labor 
and industrial people present. An excellent two- 
day program of speeches, round tables, and 
the forum discussions was carried out in a very 
ty, effective manner. Mr. George E. Bigge, mem- 
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at, | learest statements on social security, its aims + study the convention proceedings of the 


ons | and problems, that I have ever heard. 
our | Thé Minnesota Labor Institute was sponsored 
by the Minnesota State Federation of Labor, the 
ast | St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, the Minne- 
apolis Central Trades and Labor Body, and the 
American Federation of Teachers, Local 444. 
18} The theme of this fine conference was “The 
ov- | Problems of Labor in War Time.” Mr. Anthony 
gle M. Griesgraber, representing the Minnesota 
the | State Federation of Labor, acted as general 
chairman, and Mr. Herman Erickson as secre- 
nd | tary. Our local was very active in promoting 
can | and conducting this very interesting institute. 


American Federation of Labor, particularly the 
report of the Committee on Education, to obtain 
material for discussion of these vital problems 
with the public. 

I am to have the unusual experience of broad- 
casting over the short wave radio to Great 
Britain and the occupied countries of Europe 
on or about December 1. The increasingly en- 
couraging news from the war fronts will make 
this a very pleasant task. 


i=} 
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Joun M. FEwKEs 





Dr. Theodore Brameld, who opened the first EXTRA COPIES AVAILABLE 
I ; : : : Extra copies of all issues of the “American Teach- 
session, did an excellent job of setting before or” tas 1048 Us ean to omen tae i by 
a | the group the problems to be discussed. writing to George T. Guernsey, Editor, 506 S. Wabash 
hut} I feel that these statewide labor and manage- | Av¥@~ Chicago, Il. 
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A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL treating the Problem of 
CAPITAL vs. LABOR from an unbiased viewpoint 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
THE TOOLS 


by Henry Vicar 


Life on the assem- 
bly line in a great 
American city, as 
seen through the 
eyes of a young, 
small-town me- 
chanic, coming up 
from the western 
by-roads. Here is a 
question of univer- 
sal concern treated 
from a neutral, 
common-sense 
viewpoint. Plenty 
of action — strikes, 
riots, company po- 
lice, union meet- 
ings—and plenty of 
good, hard-headed 
American straight 
thinking, too! It’s‘a 
story as modern as 
tomorrow! 


The WESTMINSTER PRESS - Philadelphia, Pa. 




















CAN WE PROVIDE DECENT 
LIVING STANDARDS FOR 
ALL AMERICANS?... 
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Stuart Chase gives facts and figures on 
what we need and what we might produce. 
This second report to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund is even more exciting than 
The Road We Are Traveling. It is a 
challenging inventory of America’s 
future — a book that crystal- § 
lizes the war aims of every Amer- i 
ican. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND @ NEW YORK 


(When writing advertisers, please mention the American TEACHER.) 





A Bargain For Ti eachers— 
PM's News Behind The News— 


10 Weeks Subscription to PM $) 


Daily and Sunday for Only 


PM is considered indispensable by the thousands of teachers now reading it. Be- 
cause PM holds that America’s schools are vital in the fight for freedom (it was the 
only paper to expose NAM’s efforts to spread phoneme in the classroom) . , . be- 
cause it is a national, liberal newspaper, whose newsfront is the entire world. . . 


PM is one paper you cannot afford to be without. 


THIS OFFER FOR A LIMITED PERIOD . . . Take Advantage of st at once! 


Note: PM now publishes in its pages an attractive Christmas gift sub- 
scription offer. And you can get details of PM’s new group subscrip- 


tion plan by writing to us. 
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Please Send Me PM for 10 Weeks (Daily and Sunday). Enclosed find check or money order for $2.00 


0 RE 
Subscriptions 
sessions only. (T 


Mail Today to PM, Box 81, Times Square, New York City 
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